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Town and Country Planning 


Compensation and Betterment’ 
By Str Gwitym Gipson, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. 


HERE are mountains of talk about the reconstruction of towns 

after the war, much of it way up in the clouds, beautifully un- 
trammelled by hard realities of earth. It might almost be believed that 
some of the dreamers did not know that there was such a thing as 
finance in town planning. The blunt fact is that nothing heroic, not 
much even of big moment, will be achieved in the re-planning of (in 
particular) our large towns unless large changes are made in the 
present law touching compensation for the acquisition of property 
for public purposes or for “‘ injurious affection ’’ (reduction in the 
value of property because, for instance, of a provision in a planning 
scheme). 

It is good, therefore, that the Town Planning Institute has been 
considering this subject, and its report-deserves close consideration, 
because the Institute represents the professional planners of the 
country. 

The report is divided into three sections. The first provides a 
useful summary of present legal provisions on compensation and 
betterment. The second contains the amendments recommended by 
the committee. The third sets out ‘‘ some foreign examples ’’: there 
is not much to learn from them. 

The most important recommendation of the report is that “ all 
the land of the country should be valued,’’ the ‘‘ valuation to be made 


1 Report of a Committee of the Town Planning Institute, approved by the Council 
of the Institute: obtainable from the Institute at 11, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2: 
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by one authority on uniform principles ’’; ‘‘ that the same authority 
should be responsible for all valuations of land and the present system 
by which, for example, one authority values for purposes of death 
duties and another for rateable value should be discontinued ’’; and 
that “‘ this universal valuation should be revised . . . say every five 
years, and should govern the terms of purchase by public authorities 
and serve as a datum line for the assessment of compensation or 
betterment ’’ (pp. 36/37). There are other important recommenda- 
tions—for example, that owners who develop land with buildings 
should be required to surrender 35 per cent. of it (or pay the equiva- 
lent in cash) for roads and open spaces; that a tax of 5 per cent. 
should also be levied on such owners towards aiding the provision 
of open spaces (the double tax would obviously raise many protests) ; 
that public authorities should be empowered to purchase land when 
it is desirable to pool separate ownerships in order to facilitate plan- 
ning (there is a provision of this kind in the present law, though 
not intended for such extensive use). Much can be said about these 
and other recommendations, but I am afraid that it will be possible 
to deal only with the principal proposal within the compass of a 
review. 

One of the biggest snags in this perplexing tangle of compensation, 
almost as difficult for the innocent layman as the theories of Einstein, 
is what has been called ‘‘ floating value.’’ Let me indicate its mean- 
ing by taking the Greater London area as an example. Within this 
area there is probably at least ten times as much land with some 
building value as will ever be used for building within any period of 
which account need be taken. This happens because the future 
building is still “‘ floating ’’ in the air and, as it is not yet certainly 
known where it will settle (though the probabilities of some areas are 
much higher than of others), it gives a present building value to a 
far larger number of areas than will in fact be used. In consequence 
the sum-total of the values of,each of the separate ownerships in the 
Greater London district much exceeds the value of the land as a 
whole, as though it were all owned by one person. The position is 
in principle the same as in a lottery where the total cost of the tickets 
far exceeds the cost of the prizes because of, the chance that the 
small price of any single ticket may fetch a prize of high value. As 
the law now stands, however, each separate ownership is separately 
valued, for acquisition and for injurious affection. This is fair in 
the main to owners, but decidedly not fair to rate- or tax-payers. 

One way of being fair to both which has found much favour is 
that of ‘‘ global ’’’ compensation. This is a means of reducing the 
compensation for any individual piece of property by taking account 
of the difference between the value as one whole of what may be 
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called the ‘‘ value unit ’’ (the whole of the land with building value 
in the Greater London area, for example) and the sum-total of the 
values of the separate ownerships in that unit. This method is right 
in principle, and has in fact been applied to the acquisition of mining 
royalties by the State. The Committee, however, reject the adoption 
of this method for planning, rightly as I think, though not only for 
the reasons stated in the report. 

The Committee puts forward an alternative (already stated), 
ingenious and, in their view, much simpler. It is, however, question- 
able whether it would do the trick. Firstly, it would take years to 
bring it into operation; it would certainly not be in time for the 
reconstruction which will take place immediately after war, and some 
substantial mitigation of the present position is essential by that time 
if we are to act—not just talk. The initial valuation on uniform lines 
of the whole of the land in the country and its repetition every five 
years holds out an appalling prospect when one thinks of what 
happened in the case of the valuation for the ill-fated land taxes of 
the early years of the century. True that valuation and revaluation 
of a sort now takes place at periodical intervals over the whole of the 
country, but I am not sure that this affords any grounds for optimism. 
Incidentally, the scheme would play tiddley-winks with local rating, 
and, though this cannot be taken as a crucial objection, it is most 
assuredly a reason for walking very warily. 

In this connection, it is necessary to emphasise, because not 
generally realised, that ‘‘ floating value ’’ applies to urban land just 
as much as to rural, perhaps even more so. The difference is chiefly 
this: in rural land around growing towns the “‘ floating value ’’ arises 
principally from possible demand for building in general, in towns 
it occurs, especially in the inner areas, principally from possible 
demand for the more profitable uses (for factories, offices, shops, 
and the like) of land now used for the less remunerative, such as 
houses. The total acreage of land with some of this higher value is 
much more than will in fact be used for the more profitable purposes 
within any effective period. And in town as in country each separate 
ownership will, of course, have to be separately valued. 

Moreover, it is essential for the scheme recommended by the 
Committee that the whole country shall have been planned, because 
the value of the several ownerships will in material measure be deter- 
mined by the scheme, especially by the purposes for which the land 
may be used under the scheme. But the planning of the whole 
country will take years if it is to be of genuine service. We have as 
yet only nibbled at the replanning of our towns, which is both the 
most urgent and the most complicated task before us: we have been 
almost like children playing with sand. Moreover, many of the 
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provisions in any scheme of size must be elastic, some providing for 
alternative uses, some of them permitted only with the express con- 
sent of the authority, others perhaps almost wholly indeterminate 
(because the time is far from ripe for any definite planning of the area 
concerned) and building development of any kind subject to the con- 
sent of the authority. In such cases it will be difficult to make reason- 
able allowance for “‘ floating value,’’ and the worth of valuation for 
preventing excessive compensation depends largely on making this 
allowance. Even when the provisions of a scheme are precise, I fear 
that it will not be practicable to make adequate allowance, for a 
number of reasons, one being that, for instance, more land is likely 
to be allocated for housing or for business premises than will be used 
for that purpose, so as to allow for a reasonable measure of elasticity 
and of individual choice. Valuers are fellows of infinite ingenuity, 
they take in their stride the making of bricks without straw, but we 
must not tax their ingenuity with too big a load of guesswork. 

Some of the difficulties, as they seem to me, of depending on a 
general and uniform valuation, after planning, can be indicated 
by a simple illustration, without burdening the lay reader with “‘ float- 
ing values,’’ “‘ global values ’’ and the like, which may well leave 
him with a floating dis-value of obscurity. A local authority acquires 
land for an open space. It pays, say, £500 the acre for it: in many 
cases more has been paid. All but some £50 the acre is for building 
value. The authority does not acquire any building value. The 
owner loses building value and it is fair that he be paid a price which 
allows for this loss. Owners as a whole, however, do not lose any 
building value because the total area of land likely to be used for 
building is not reduced, is indeed likely to be increased, or be realised 
more quickly, in the vicinity of the new open space, as owners well 
know and show in their advertisements. From this point of view 
there is a stronger case for making owners pay rather than the local 
authority. 

Someone may say that there is somewhere a catch in all this. 
No, sir; and astute building developers are well aware of the fact, 
for some of them have themselves provided open spaces or given 
land for the purpose to local authorities, and have gained thereby 
in increased value of property, with, in addition, a bonus in public 
applause, a bonus by no means to be deplored. Some local authorities 
have tumbled to the effect of such a practice on their rateable value, 
again with much applause, and need to be watched because they have 
been so clever. I leave it to my readers to find out why they should 
be watched, and that in the public interest, with this one tip, that 
the answer is connected with the difference between property that is 
rateably profitable and that which is a liability. 
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The general issue is a vital one, for even decent, much more so 
for bold, replanning of our towns—and we must try to achieve the 
bold, for the saving of public and private purses no less than for 
providing amenities. In no other way can we prevent the gross 
wastage of present towns. In my view, the bold cannot be achieved 
through any scheme of valuation. So far as I can see, it can be 
achieved only through such pooling of ownerships as to ensure that 
what is lost on the swings is gained on the roundabouts—to take my 
instance of the open space, that what is lost by taking one area of 
land for this purpose is gained (and may be more than gained) by 
the advantages in other areas in the same ownership. Here is another 
illustration: for even elementary decency we need to provide more 
dwellings for the working classes (and by no means all in big flats) 
within reasonable distance of the place of work, and more open spaces, 
to mention only two matters. We cannot do this without gross and 
dangerous confiscation unless we provide reasonable compensation. 
We cannot compensate in cash, the money is not there. We can com- 
pensate in kind, by pooling ownerships on such a scale that, for 
instance, if land with a high value for business uses be allocated 
for working-class dwellings or for an open space in part of the inner 
area of a town and business uses be excluded, the latter can be 
permitted on other areas in the same ownership pool (quite possibly 
to the advantage of the pool). 

The framers of the report may say that difficulties of this kind 
can be met by another of their recommendations, that advocating 
larger powers to planning authorities to acquire land. I do not think 
so. Take the case, previously mentioned, of the acquisition of land, 
at £500 an acre, for an open space. Much of the building value thus 
distributed (‘‘ free gratis and for nothing ’’) to other owners of land 
might be secured for the local authority (that is, for the local rate- 
payers) if at the same time the authority bought a goodly stretch of 
neighbouring land suitable for building. But far from all, because a 
goodly proportion of the released building value might settle on 
distant areas, which cannot be specified beforehand. And the 
possibility of dealing with the problem in any such ad hoc fashion 
becomes all the more difficult when it becomes a case of, for instance, 
having to pay compensation for restricting the use of land with a high 
business to working-class dwellings and trying to find recoupment by 
acquiring other land which is increased in value because it can be used 
for factories and the like. We are confronted with the task of devising 
a new method (new technique if one wishes to seem more learned !) 
to meet new demands and problems, and I think we have it in com- 
prehensive pooling (compulsory as it probably must be) and, so far 
as I ean see at present, satisfactorily only in that way. Public owner- 
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ship of land could solve the problem (but ownership on more than a 
municipal scale), and we may easily slip into that if owners and 
others refuse to face with a clear sense of reality the issue before 
them and the country. But I do not advocate this solution because, 
high as is my opinion of municipal and central administration, I do 
not think that there would be sufficient initiative and enterprise and 
freedom from the stereotyped and from the pull of interests (all of 
them by no means bad but not conducive to good planning or estate 
management). I have put forward a scheme free from these troubles 
in a volume on town and country planning published a few years ago. 

This scheme of pooling, however, may well be too much of a 
change and requiring too many negotiations with important interests 
to be brought into operation soon enough for the immediate post- 
war reconstruction. If we mean business, we must have a scheme 
of changes in the law which will be ready for application when the 
rebuilding of our towns starts, without detriment to a larger scheme 
of policy as soon as it can be settled. Those who are interested in 
the subject will find proposals to this end in an article of mine which 
appears in the journal of the Town Planning Institute for January- 
February, 1941. 

This is a long review of a short report. The reasons for the length 
are two—the enormous importance of the subject for post-war recon- 
struction: the much that is written without practical understanding 
of the problems. This last comment does not, of course, apply to 
the members of the Institute who prepared this report and, in doing 
so, have rendered service of a high order to the country. It is to be 
hoped that the Committee will review their report from time to time 
in the light of new facts, ideas and comments. The subject is intricate 
and merits repeated examination. If the country is ‘‘ to reconstruct ”’ 
on sound lines, it needs above all the thoroughly considered advice 
of men of vision, but are not visionaries because endowed with a 
sharp sense of realities from a wide practical experience, and‘ this 
quality of advice is the more needed because, judging from much 
that is said and written, little has been learnt in many quarters from 
the grievous mistakes of the ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ of the immediate 
years after the last war. 
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Some Administrative Aspects of 
Regionalism 


By C. J. ROBERTSON. 


Synopsis.—Introductory. The advantages of a hierarchy of adminis- 
trative units. Growth of occupational devolution at expense of 
areal devolution. ‘‘ Planning ’’ tends to restore the balance in 
favour of areal units. Occupational and areal units comple- 
mentary. The need for an order of administrative units inter- 
mediate between the central administration and the local adminis- 
tration. Development of administrative regionalism in Germany, 
the U.S.S.R., Portugal, Italy, France, England and Wales, and 
Scotland. Advantages of the general-purpose region as against 
ad hoc regions. The ad hoc region, particularly in Great Britain. 
Weaknesses of systems of ad hoc regions. Compromises between 
general-purpose and ad hoc regions. Construction of regions: 
agglomerative or “‘ organic.’’ Factors determining the size of the 
administrative region. The special importance of means of trans- 
portation. Other factors. Advantages of the region as against 
smaller units. The balancing of regions. The delimitation of 
regional boundaries. The need for elasticity. Boundaries as 
zones of change. Regional centres. The regional personnel. 
Public relations. The delegation of powers to the region. The 
prospects of regionalism in Great Britain. 


E. VEN in the most highly centralized systems of government areal 

devolution for general administrative purposes, in the form of 
counties, provinces or départements, in which officials of the central 
authority itself are responsible, that is, to use the distinction made 
by Charles-Brun,! deconcentration, rather than decentralisation, is 
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traditional. The advantage of providing by such a hierarchy of 
administrative units a mechanism that facilitates the control and 
accelerates the carrying on of affairs that require uniformity of treat- 
ment and of which the details are already regulated by the central 
administration has long been recognized. In some countries the 
origins of the smaller units are remote, as with the parishes and 
almost all of the counties of the United Kingdom, some of the 
English counties dating back to the Anglo-Saxon invasions. In 
other cases, such as the départements of France, their deliberate 
formation can be studied and the critical part played by the system 
of transportation can be observed. To an extent varying greatly 
from one country to another advantage has been taken of these units 
to give scope for local initiative in affairs in which intimate knowledge 
of and adaptation to the local conditions are prime requisites. 
Improvements in communications and general increase in the 
mobility of the population broke down many of the old barriers and 
led at first to a strengthening of the control by the central authority. 
This brought with it, to an extent varying from country to country, 
an encroachment by systems of occupational devolution on those of 
areal devolution. In the last decade this has been especially notable 
in countries under totalitarian régimes, in which the desire to dis- 
courage any local loyalties that might in certain circumstances 
weaken loyalty to the national State has been one of the most 
important factors concerned. On the other hand, certain tendencies 
operated, and with especial force in the totalitarian countries them- 
selves, to restore the balance in favour of areal as against occupa- 
tional devolution in administration. These factors may be summed 
up as “ planning,’’ experience of which, both as regards the 
problems that have made it a conscious movement with growing 
impetus, irrespective of political régime, and as regards the methods 
found necessary to deal with these problems, has accentuated the 
politico-economic significance and administrative convenience of 
areal as against occupational units. The close interdependence of all 
or practically all the more pressing problems, such as depressed areas, 
industrial location, soil conservation or land reclamation, has in a 
number of countries made “‘ planning,’’ regarded as the approach to 
social and economic problems on an integral basis, a slogan in 
practical politics and the need for its permanent application to all 
aspects of human organization is increasingly realized. The necessity 
for studying conditions and potentialities that are essentially localized 
has made it clear that the most realistic basis for an integral solution 
is an areal one. The fact that these present-day economic and social 
problems have generally proved too difficult for solution by industrial 
or other groups with restricted interests and that they have called for 
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the intervention of the central Government has also favoured the areal 
approach. The areal unit has politically the overwhelming advantage 
of including all classes of the community, while the occupational 
unit is by its very nature bound to be particularist. This is not -to 
say that areal units should necessarily have precedence over occupa- 
tional. Both are administratively essential and, in fact, comple- 
mentary. The administrative organization of the U.S.S.R. is the most 
completely worked-out instance of such a complementary system. 
The association of occupational or syndical organization with regional 
has been recognized to have potentialities in the sphere of regional 
government also in Western Europe; in France it has been advocated, 
for example, by Lautaud and Poudeux, “‘ la profession représentée 
dans la région organisée,’’? and it has practical importance even in 
Italy, where the syndicates are, for their own convenience, organized 
regionally. 

While there has been a return toward areal units, the improve- 
ment of communications and the large scale of modern operations, in 
part determined by the costs of services involving the establishment 
of expensive technical equipment, as in hospitals, have meant that 
there is no question of a return to the old areal units. The steadily 
increasing governmental intervention in the details of the community’s 
life has in itself involved administrative contacts with problems of a 
technical order beyond the capacities of the lower administrative 
units. On the other hand, officials of the central administration can 
hardly be expected to appreciate all the localized aspects even of a 
single problem. Thus there has become more apparent the need 
for an intermediate order of administrative units, making possible the 
more efficient centralization of which must be centralized and the more 
efficient local administration of what is essentially local. The develop- 
ment of administrative regionalism in various countries may be 
indicated briefly. 

In Germany a special department for practical planning—the 
Reichsstelle fiir Raumordnung—was set up by the decree of 26th 
June, 1935, and under subsequent decree (15th February, 1936) was 
given supervision over 23 Landesplanungsgemeinschaften, which in 
turn supervised the work of 52 Regierungsbezirksstellen?. With the 
incorporation.of Austria and the Sudeten German lands in the Reich, 
further seven and three Landesstellen were (by decree-laws of 14th 
April, 1938, and 31st October, 1938, respectively)* established. These 
planning regions coincide generally with the traditional Lander and 
the Prussian provinces—which had previously had powers to deal 
with provincial highways, public works, agriculturai training and 
asylums*’—any serious modification of the regional boundaries having 
so far apparently proved impracticable. A second set of regional 
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divisions is formed by the Reichsgaue, the principal units of party 
administration, which, though arranged to have approximately equal 
populations and to correspond generally to regional consciousness and 
facilities for communication,® have been formed generally by mere 
subdivision of the Lander and provinces and so also remain within 
the traditional framework. In Austria, where some modifications 
were made in the boundaries of the former Bundeslander and the 
Gaue and the Landesstellen coincide, differences in number of popu- 
lation are much greater but the divisions appear on the whole more 
successfully to combine traditional loyalties with present-day economic 
considerations.’ Sudetenland, though divided into three Landes- 
stellen, is a unit for party purposes. 

In the U.S.S.R. the question of administrative reorganization was 
taken up in the first years of the Revolution and various schemes 
were tried out. Eventually, in 1930, the system of oblasts (or krai)— 
numbering 59—and raions—numbering 3,000—was adopted within 
the framework of the Republics (though Ukraina had no oblasts and 
there were some cases of autonomous oblasts). The oblast soviets 
have a wide range of activity, in co-operation with the Government, 
in production, transportation, credit and cultural development.*® 

In the Estado Nuovo of Portugal the need for areas larger than 
the départements formed a century ago has been recognized in the 
administrative code of 31st December, 1936, using the work of a 
commission appointed in October, 1930, and the concelhos have been 
grouped into eleven provinces based on natural conditions of pro- 
duction, population and communications and general social affinities, 
taking account of previously existing boundaries as far as possible 
and of centres of regional consciousness.® 

In Italy, on the other hand, the adoption of the commune as the 
unit for all branches of local administration has practically eliminated 
the governmental functions of the region, which has no official 
existence, the emphasis of Italian Fascism on national aspects of 
government being more exclusive than in other totalitarian systems. 

In France, the home of centralization, even an exceptionally vocal 
regionalist movement had failed to make much headway up to the 
present war. During the war of 1914-18 there had been 20 Comités 
consultatifs d’action économique des régions militaires (excluding 
Algeria) for the maintenance and development of agriculture, industry 
and commerce and especially for the rational employment of civil 
and military labour and the utilization of local resources. Groupe- 
ments régionaux des Chambres de Commerce, formed after 1918 by 
M. Etienne Clementel, Minister of Commerce, as a step toward 
economic regions, numbered eighteen,!° like the regions established 
by Vidal de la Blache. Only in 1926 did the central Government make 
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permissible the creation of ad hoc regions for welfare institutions, 
hospitals, normal schools and some other public services. There 
were also 22 interdepartmental prefectoral councils with almost 
exclusively judicial functions.!2 Most of the parliamentary proposals 
suggested eighteen to twenty-five regions. Initiative outside Paris, 
however, had been deliberately stultified by the system of départe- 
ments. 

In England and Wales and in Scotland progress toward re- 
gionalism has been retarded for reasons different from and in some 
ways contrary to those operative in France. The central authority 
had left many more powers in the hands of small areal authorities 
with a long tradition of local government but unfortunately too 
frequently with strong local jealousies. Joint authorities have been 
formed for special purposes, including water supply, drainage, 
hospitals and town and country planning, but ucve!opment has been 
slow, unplanned and altogether inadequate. Finer, referring to the 
English tradition of permissive legislation for joint schemes, says that 
‘““ few have been made, and these only in the most vital cases after 
protracted and difficult negotiations where failure to make a scheme 
was likely to result in immediate disaster.’’ The same writer also 
cites ‘‘ negligence, jealousy, lack of vision, mutual recrimination and 
law-suits, wasted opportunities and wasted money.’ It is not 
surprising, therefore, that suggestions for real regional units, as dis- 
tinct from mere joint schemes, have met with bitter local resistance. 
The Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion stated in its conclusions that ‘‘ it seems clear that by the adoption 
of a regional system the solution of several of the problems before 
the Commission would be materially facilitated,’’* while both the 
Minority Reports recommended the establishment of regional bodies 
as a definite requirement of any scheme of regulation or control.% 
The Royal Commission on Tyneside and the Scottish Economic Com- 
mittee have also recommended regional authorities. 

The superiority of the general-purpose region, as comprehensive 
as possible in its functions, against the multiplication of systems of 
ad hoc regions consists essentially in its integrative quality. Not only 
may the different problems and their solutions be co-ordinated within 
its framework, but, when it is of the proper size, it provides the most 
efficient focus for the economic and social activities of government and 
for public interest in these activities. Especially from the financial 
aspect are the advantages seen, since the discussion of the various 
problems as a whole, on the common basis of regional interest, 
facilitates the allotment of funds and enables them to be more 
efficiently applied by eliminating duplication of effort, enlargement 
of the bureaucracy and lowering of its standards. Co-operation 
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between the different departments of the administration is also made 
physically, though not necessarily psychologically, easier. An inter- 
esting example of all-round regional unit is provided in the United 
States by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The ad hoc region has a long history, the ecclesiastical and judicial 
authorities in most European countries having long ago adopted such 
divisions as an administrative device. As Donald Davidson points 
out with reference to Federal regions in the United States, such a 
system is essentially a means of applying a given policy to all the 
divisions and is not necessarily a recognition of regional interests." 
Amongst such divisions at present adopted in England and Wales are 
those of the Central Electricity Board (numbering 7), the Ministry 
of Labour employment exchanges (8), the divisions for road traffic 
and Ministry of Agriculture statistics respectively (each numbering 
10), those of the Milk Marketing Board (11), those adopted by the 
Registrar-General and for the statistics of the licensing authorities 
respectively (each numbering 12), those for the census of population, 
the statistics of the distribution of industry, and the advisory services 
of the Ministry of Agriculture respectively (each 13), those of the 
Ministry of Health and its audits (14) and the Home Office police 
districts.’ The appointment of Regional Commissioners for war 
purposes has added to the number of systems in England and Wales 
and in Scotland, there being eleven regions in the former and five 
under one Commissioner, in the latter country. These regions have 
also been adopted by the Ministry of Health, by the Ministry of 
Supply (in January, 1940) and under the Board of Trade Price 
Regulated Goods Order of 1st February, 1940. 

The fundamental weakness of any complex systems of ad hoc 
regions is in the underlying assumption that a particular group of 
economic and social problems can be solved independently of the 
others. Not only this, such a complex, with inevitable discordance 
between its component systems, causes confusion and hinders the 
attainment of social unity. The confusion is accentuated if these 
ad hoc authorities are set up by popular election. Whether the 
representatives or administrative officials are to be ad hoc or general- 
purpose is a somewhat different question, outside the scope of this 
paper. Combinations of ad hoc and general-purpose regional 
systems have, of course, been suggested. It is probable that in many 
cases the former would be multiples of the latter, their more limited 
scope making larger areas practicable. On the other hand, sub- 
regions for special purposes might be established within the general 
regions. Another compromise might be the grouping of ad hoc 
regions into a smaller number of sets of regions, according to function, 
but this would seem likely to introduce all the disadvantages of both 
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es. James W. Fesler!® suggests and discards the possibility for 
the United States of a dozen such functional groups, that is, a dozen 
sets of mixed-purpose regions. 

Regions, whether of ad hoc or general-purpose type, may be con- 
structed by the agglomeration of existing administrative units, or 
based on an independent unifying principle. The United States 
provides in the Tennessee Valley Authority a notable example of 
planning based not on an area built up by agglomeration but on a 
unifying principle independent of existing administrative units— 
namely, a river basin—and at the same time not an ad hoc region, in 
the sense used in this paper, but a general-purposes region, in which 
planning of both natural and human resources is integrally envisaged. 
The very great advantage of the agglomerative method, both for the 
official and for the student of economic and social afiairs, is that of 
statistical continuity and consequent facility of statistical control. 
When statistics are available for units of small size such as the 
commune or the rural district, however, the discordance between the 
statistical totals for new administrative regions of a functional or 
quasi-organic character and the adjusted totals built up for the earlier 
series from the smaller units need not be excessive. In France the 
economic regions that were proposed were based on existing statistical 
units. The British Civil Defence Regions are also, with practically 
no significant exception save the London Region, based on the 
administrative counties. An advantage sometimes urged for con- 
forming to existing boundary lines is that it facilitates the taking 
over of further functions from the smaller administrative units. 
Finally, an example of purely arbitrary arrangement was the scheme 
of regionalization used in France by the Ministry of Agriculture until 
Ig1g and dating from 1790-92, when Dumez and Chaulaire assembled 
the 81 départements into 27 contrées and these into g regions, as if . 
grouping the squares on a chessboard.” 

In order that the number of regions be kept within reasonable 
limits, the statistical criteria used for their definition must be relatively 
few, at least in countries with considerable spatial variation of con+ 
ditions. The size of the administrative region will depend partly on 
general factors such as the area over which there is homogeneity in 
the principal phenomena but also on administrative considerations, 
mainly linked with the system of control and particularly with the 
capacity of the regional inspectorate to cover the ground, and on 
general economic organization, as regards markets, fer:instance. The 
idea of control is seen in the ancient:English “‘ Ridings,’’ probably 
connected with the area traversed.‘on horse between sunrise and 
sunset.?8 vate ee 

Underlying all of these facters.are the: meals: of communication 
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and particularly of transportation. A classical case is that of the 
French départements, which were constructed on the principle that 
their chief towns could be reached from any point within their 
respective boundaries in not more than 24 hours. Improvements in 
communications have made the return journey a commoner criterion 
for the smaller units of European countries, as it was originally for 
the French arrondissement, as well as for the counties of New Eng- 
land, where the return journey with horse and buggy in time to get 
the milking done before sunset was the criterion. The return journey 
was proposed in 1931 by the commission set up in Catalunya for the 
establishment of new administrative boundaries, which eventually 
recommended, in a report issued by the late Generalitat in 1937, a 
hierarchy composed of about 200 comarcas, nearly 70 marketing 
zones attanged in 39 groups, and nine supercomarcas.” For Hungary 
Gyula Hantos has proposed as criterion the possibility of making the 
return journey in the period from 4 a.m. to 2 p.m., with three hours 
in the locality. Where official hours at the regional headquarters are 
stable, a more practical criterion would be to recognize the possibility 
afforded by official circuits of avoiding return journeys, always, how- 
ever, allowing time to return from any point for consultation with 
regional headquarters on the same day. In these studies the smaller 
units have been mostly considered but similar principles apply to the 
administrative region. The conditions affecting size of region must, 
of course, vary greatly from country to country. 

Very important considerations from the point of view of delimit- 
ing regions for inspectorate purposes are also the density of the 
phenomena to be controlled and the degree of homogeneity in the 
psychological characters and cultural outlook of the population. 

The larger size of the region as compared with units such as the 
commune brings the same economies in overheads, investment and 
personnel as are given by the general-purpose region when compared 
with reduplicated ad hoc regions. The region has also the advantages 
of preventing parochialism and maintaining the social and technical 
efficiency of both the representative and administrative personnel. 
Only a local authority directly responsible for an area above a 
certain size and a certain degree of complexity can have the necessary 
width of view and experience to remove any considerable part of the 
burden now resting on the central authorities in most countries. The 
latter may also learn much from regions of sufficient size to make the 
results of their expériments of practical value as tests of policy. In 
Great Britain the regidris or sub-regions established by the Ministry 
of Civil. Defence, having in view:the possibility in war-time of all 
communications with the central-authority being cut, may give an 
idea of the size of the region necessary for complete decentralization. 
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To balance the greater weight of richer or more densely populated 
regions, the poorer and more sparsely populated regions might be 
grouped for certain purposes. From the financial point of view the 
balancing of regions is one of the most important aspects of adminis- 
trative regionalism. Above all, one of the principal duties of the 
State in internal affairs is to co-ordinate the regions. Sparsely popu- 
lated regions may also be grouped for the same reasons of economies 
in overheads as apply to the grouping of smaller units. 

With the more dynamic conceptions of geographical regions that 
have come to prevail, the delimitation of regional boundaries takes on 
a new aspect. The pulsations in the intensity of regional life may be 
accompanied by extension or contraction of the regional boundaries. 
Growth or decay of the region may result in more persistent move- 
ment of the boundaries outward or inward, and administrative 
arrangements must be sufficiently elastic to allow for these changes. 
The boundary, therefore, is no longer to be regarded as rigid and 
linear but as a zone of change. The range of transport services from 
different centres is frequently a very sensitive index to the relative 
strength of adjacent regions. Such revenue-earning services, which 
are relatively free from financial dependence on local government 
authorities, together with technical departments such as water supply 
and drainage, which more urgently require long-term planning, have 
led the movement to more rational administrative boundaries. With 
the development of planning programmes it may be hoped that the 
idea of fixed boundaries will rapidly give way to that of boundaries 
as overlap zones in which neighbouring regional authorities may 
collaborate. In the United States the National Resources Committee?’ 
has emphasized that the absence of fixed boundaries is an obstacle to 
the growth of sectional interests. With the adoption of general-pur- 
pose regions the zonal conception of the boundary gains added force, 
since it is unlikely that the regional limits of all aspects of administra- 
tion show anything like approximation to a common linear boundary, 
unless in the case of such interdependent topographic services as 
water supply, hydro-electric power and drainage. At the same time, 
it may still be convenient that these boundary zones should, as C. B. 
Fawcett has suggested,® correspond to zones of least population, 
where their oscillations may cause the minimum interference with the 
economic and social activities of the regions on either side. Such an 
arrangement also generally prevents the separation of work-places 
from dwelling-places and also the abuse by which wealthy residential 
districts escape financial responsibility for the social welfare of the 
towns whence they derive their wealth and on which they depend for 
many conveniences. Regions built up on river-basins generally con- 
form to this criterion. The Tennessee Valley Authority again provides 
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an example of planning based on the unifying principle of the river 
basin. The nine banovinas established in Yugoslavia in 1929 were, 
on the whole, on this basis, though somewhat modified—particularly 
in the cases of Vrbas, Drina and Morava*—by the endeavour to 
secure a Serbian majority in each banovina. Apart from such inci- 
dental advantages, however, river-basin regions have not as such 
any superiority. 

Each region must have, as a co-ordinating nucleus, focussing its 
economic and cultural life, an urban centre. One of the earliest 
regional schemes, that of Vidal de la Blache, which had a very great 
influence on subsequent regional discussion both in France and 
abroad, began with the grouping of the départements around regional 
capitals. This should not mean that the countryside is to be divided 
up ir roughly equal portions allotted to the various regional centres; 
just as much should it be the regional centres that are allotted to rural 
areas, which may vary considerably in size according to the conditions 
of the agricultural economy. The test must be the interdependence of 
interests between the centre and the rest of the region and how far the 
centre is capable of representing the dominant interests of the whole 
region. To function adequately as a regional capital such a centre 
must be of a size to have good cultural facilities. The importance of 
this is enhanced by the need for counteracting the common conser- 
vatism and frequently sheer backwardness of rural areas. 

O. Schlier®® has measured the importance of urban centres by the 
number of persons occupied .as officials or employees in industry, 
handicrafts, wholesale trade, commerce, banking, insurance, publish- 
ing, entertainment, education and other public and private services, 
excluding manual and domestic workers.*! Persons in the occupa- 
tions selected form the ‘‘ zentrale Schicht ’’ of the population. In 
highly industralized countries agglomerations of such centres—conur- 
bations—may form the regional nucleus. Concentric zones around 
the urban nucleus may be studied by the method of Brunner and 
Kolb, by statistically plotting the smaller administrative units in 
“tiers ’’ around city centres to show the relationship between city 
and rural areas at different distances, taking as measures the indices 
of various social and economic phenomena such as land utilization or 
fecundity of the hunian population. The study of such indices shows, 
as they point out, that rural and urban are terms of degree, while 
their comparison at different dates indicates the pulsations of the 
region around its city centre. 

Linked more closely to the whole country than to any one region 
stand the very large cities. These form regions in themselves. To 
these city-regions there is a continual drain of many of the best 
elements of the “‘ central layer.’’ In the field of administration in 
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particular it is generally recognised that much of the pettiness asso- 
ciated with local government is due to the frequent inability to 
attract the best talent, whether among officials or among representa- 
tives, which can rarely find scope for a career within the limitations 
of small administrative areas. The regional system, by building up 
a hierarchy in which the regions form an intermediate step between 
the smaller units of administration and the central government 
service, enables talent to be tapped at each stage in this areal grading. 
With such a system reserves of talent would exist at each grade and 
on the regional level would probably be adequate to meet the 
administrative responsibilities involved, especially under a system of 
general-purpose regions in which the full possibilities of collaboration 
between the technical departments were exploited. The danger seen 
by James W. Fesler*® that the technical chiefs would become either 
too powerful for their capacities or mere automata of their respective 
central government headquarters would thus probably be avoided. 
The greater possibilities of movement for local government officials 
within a region would also reduce the possibilities of corruption 
through excessive familiarity between officials and the public. 

The general-purpose region not only facilitates constructive co- 
operation but makes it easier to organize and focus criticism on the 
appropriate objectives. In a system of ad hoc regions the clearing- 
house that would be necessary to put the public in touch with the 
appropriate regional office would, as Fesler points out, have an 
immense correspondence. A public relations department in the 
general-purpose region would act not only as a joint clearing-house 
for information but as a centre of propaganda. One of its duties 
would also be close touch with regional movements and personalities. 
The time saved by the central authorities from dealings with a 
multitude of small local authorities can be devoted to more fruitful 
contacts with regional officials and the common alternative of 
excessive reliance on “‘ circulars ’’ can also be avoided. 

Co-operative consciousness can be more easily developed in a 
general-purpose region than in a system of ad hoc regions. Whether 
the regional consciousness necessary to promote such co-operation 
within the region can be developed without conflicting with the 
higher co-operation between regions is a question not of administra- 
tion but of politics. The administrator is concerned primarily with 
what William A. Anderson* has called the twin tests of economy and 
efficiency. 

War has made urgent the question of how far the powers of the 
central authorities are to be delegated to the regions. The experience 
of France, the most highly centralized country, has shown the dangers 
that are incurred through the centralization of powers in the capital 
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city and in this case also the tying up of the country’s transportation 
net at such a point. In England and Wales the reserve powers now 
given to the eleven Commissioners are doubtless in part designed 


to meet such risks. ; 
The sentimental difficulties of introducing a regional system are 


frequently emphasized. In an extremley conservative country like 
England and Wales these no doubt have some effect. The opposi- 
tion on Tyneside to the Royal Commission’s suggestion of a regional 
council has already been cited. Vested interests of existing local 
government bodies rather than popular sentiment are, however, more 
probable sources of opposition in such cases. The tendency of 
British writers on local government, impressed by the strength of 
local jealousies and vested interests, has been to favour gradual, 
almost surreptitious, introduction of regionalism, not in its integral 
form but by steadily adding to the number of ad hoc regional systems, 
and in the first place for new services, for which there are no existing 
local authorities,> or for technical services, which are sometimes 
considered** to be less liable to arouse local feeling. Finer, for 
example,*’ pessimistically concludes that the line of least resistance 
may be to ‘‘ muddle along from one Special Authority to another ”’ 
until the complexity of their interrelations leads to the adoption of 
comprehensive regions. In his suggestions for post-war regional 
authorities under the rather vague title of Commissioners of Public 
Welfare, Sir Edward Tandy*® also very cautiously limits their func- 
tions to advising and bringing into contact the existing bodies. It is 
to be hoped, however, that in this, as in other fields, the experience 
of this war may prove more fruitful than that of the last and that a 
really fundamental regional reform in administration may play its 
part in social reconstruction. 
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The Civil Service and the War 


Notes on Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s Article 


By W. A. Ross, O.B.E. 


i HE question whether the Civil Service has failed to keep pace 
with the ever-quickening tempo of modern times is, as Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon suggests in the concluding part of his article in the 
October issue of the Journal, part of a larger question—whether men, 
generally, have failed to balance material progress, the mastery over 
material things, by a corresponding mastery over character, outlook 
and habits. So far as the Civil Service is concerned, Lord Hewart’s 
book, The New Despotism, suggested in effect that progress was 
too rapid, that there was in the higher officials an excess of zeal, 
industry, and a striving after power that imperilled the liberty of the 
people. This book was, however, never taken seriously by the general 
public, who clung to their belief that the official was lethargic, un- 
enterprising, bound by conventions and red tape both in his public 
and his private life. The inference is obvious: that there has been 
great progress in some directions and not in others and that, as 
suggested by Sir Gwilym Gibbon, there is need to bring the less 
efficient parts of the Service up to the level of the best. Even in the 
best there is, of course, room for improvement. 

A prime need is that the public should realise the important 
function performed by the civil servant in the working of the con- 
stitution, a function which becomes more and more important as 
social mechanisms become more intricate. The official is an expert, 
not necessarily an expert in the physical sciences (Sir Gwilym Gibbon 
seems to employ the word “‘ expert’ in too narrow a sense) and, 
more and more, modern life calls for the expert. A paragraph at 
the foot of page 223 of the article in the Journal seems to suggest 


1 As I retired from the Civil Service some time before the War, these notes deal in 
the main with conditions in the Service before the War. 
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that the business of the higher civil servant is administration, not 
policy. This is obviously true in the sense that the civil servant must 
not be involved in party politics. So far as party issues are con- 
cerned the Cabinet or the Minister lays down the policy and the civil 
servant must find the best method of giving effect to it. But there 
are very many matters, often difficult and also controversial, which 
do not fall within the sphere of party politics, a term which it is not 
easy to define, as the differences between parties become more and 
more blurred. On these matters, the Minister probably is not, and 
the official generally is, an expert, therefore the Minister is bound to 
seek the advice of the official before he formulates a policy, other- 
wise there may be serious trouble. In other words, the official, 
except as above indicated, is concerned with policy as well as 
administration. Consistent with this view is the stress laid by Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon on “ the planning of long-term programmes ’’ and 
‘‘ thinking well ahead ’’ as part of the official’s duties. 

The official has administrative, and sometimes quasi-judicial, 
functions to perform in applying the law to particular cases. If he 
finds defects in the law as the result of experience, it is his job to 
advise the Minister as to new legislation and, if his proposals are 
adopted, to help the Minister to pilot the Bill through Parliament. 
Valuable assistance will be furnished by Associations of Local 
Authorities and other interests concerned. Important issues will be 
referred in the first instance to Royal Commissions or Departmental 
Committees. But even so, the higher civil servant has an important 
part to play as a member of the Commission or Committee, or as 
one of the witnesses who give evidence, and afterwards in advising 
the Minister as to the legislation, if any, that should follow, and 
helping the Minister at all subsequent stages. 

From the above it appears that the position in the body politic 
of the higher civil servant is in normal times inferior only to that of 
Ministers of the Crown. In times of peril, these men should be the 
watchmen of the nation. The highest abilities are required to fill 
the position adequately, the word “‘ abilities ’’ including strength of 
character and stability of purpose, as well as acuteness of intellect. 
The very highest order of ability in the nation will not be attracted 
to the profession unless it receives the honour and social prestige that 
properly belong to it. Moreover, for full independence of judgment, 
the civil servant should not feel himself bound up in one profession 
but should be able, with some security, to resign and launch out in 
the open if he feels he can serve the community better in other ways. 
In this respect the politician or big man of business is, by reason of 
his greater social prestige, in a much stronger position. 

The objection that the above line of argument is a plea for 
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bureaucracy is easily met. A Member of Parliament can bring to 
the personal notice of the Minister a matter, however trivial, which 
he or a constituent thinks has been wrongly handled by a Govern- 
ment department. He may put down a question in the House or 
contrive to have a debate about it if he feels strongly. Ultimately 
Parliament is supreme, not the official. An example of bureaucracy 
proper may be found in Nazi Germany, where there is a pyramid 
of bureaucrats, each accountable only to the man above him until 
we come to the super-director or dictator at the top who is account- 
able to no one. If he is right, all may be well; if he goes wrong, 
the whole scheme of things goes wrong. A free Press is, also, in this 
country, an obvious safeguard against bureaucracy. 

Now we come to the defects of the Civil Service and suggestions 
for improvement. Sir Gwilym Gibbon says that ‘‘ a kingdom ruled 
by experts would compete in futilities and comicalities with that 
governed by the philosophers of Plato.’’ In the context it appears 
that he means by experts, doctors, chemists, engineers and others 
who are skilled in the physical sciences and very technical subjects. 
I have called the official an expert in the sense that he has a 
specialised knowledge of some branch of the art and science of 
government, and have suggested that, because he is an expert, he 
has and ought to have a great deal of power and influence. It is, 
however, true that even this kind of expert is liable to the defects to 
which the expert is prone, defects akin to those which public opinion 
sometimes lays to the official’s charge, narrowness of outlook, red 
tape, excessive preoccupation with detail. If aman goes to Whitehall, 
day after day, year after year, has a limited sphere of work and 
within that sphere of work depends for his facts upon office files 
and inspectors’ reports, sees with other men’s eyes and hears with 
other men’s ears, and if his life outside the office is bounded by 
official decorum, such a man is liable to have his imagination dulled 
and to lose the power of constructive work. He is not likely to 
develop, again using Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s language, ‘‘ the demoniac 
drive and touch of ruthlessness which are essential for great achieve- 
ment.’’ The above remarks do not apply to the very high officials. 
- It would be hard to imagine any work more exhilarating than taking 
a part in the construction and progress at various stages of an 
important Bill in Parliament. But even of these high officials some 
would probably have benefited by greater variety and objectivity in 
the early stages of their career. 

My first suggestion is to combine the expert and Plato’s 
philosopher. Broadly speaking, when Plato says that the ideal state 
should be governed by philosophers he really means that the rulers 
should be men of very wide outlook. So the civil servant, in addition 
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to his special knowledge of one branch of administration should, so 
far as practicable, be, in Plato’s phrase, ‘“‘ a spectator of all time and 
all existence,’ that is to say, he should retain a keen interest in 
matters of universal import, in religion, or the philosophy of history, 
or some other aspect of the higher thought. By retaining a grasp 
of the big things of life, he avoids absorption in petty detail. The 
importance of this, one realises, perhaps, a little late in the day, on 
retirement from the Service, when one reads again Plato (the 
Republic and his later and more mature works, the Politicus and 
the Laws are, despite some touches of Fascism, full of wisdom even 
for present-day problems) and also the Hebrew prophets. These 
men lived very long ago but the eternal verities change little in the 
course of a few thousand years. A Stoic the good official will be 
in any case. He must, when actually at work, have the Stoic 
‘“‘ apathy,’’ that is, as we may interpret it, a mind free from all 
excitement or emotion foreign to the work in hand, a quality 
required in every man whose duties are connected with the intricate 
machine of modern life, whether a public official or an engine driver 
on the railway. 

My next suggestion is that the civil servant should be as free as 
possible outside the office. Political liberty he must forgo in the 
sense that he must take no public part in party politics: moral 
liberty he should have in abundance. It should be a fundamental 
principle that the State has no right to interfere with his private life 
so long as he does his job efficiently, keeps clear of party politics, 
and keeps within the law. Many of the higher officials have been 
educated in the public schools. The ‘‘ good form ’’ which is there 
taught is excellent in so far as it means adhesion to fundamental 
moral principles, the fruit of centuries of experience. But it may 
degenerate into an idolatrous worship of mere conformity. Do as 
others do, think as others think, in your own particular set. 
Originality in the art of living is a virtue not a vice, especially in times 
when pressure of public opinion and mass suggestion level down, 
like a steam roller, the differences between one man and another. 
The great discoveries in physical science have been made by trial 
and error, by experiments. So it should be in the sphere of conduct. 
If a man is damned utterly for one mistake, either in his official or 
private life, the result is to sterilise all enterprise and initiative and 
lower the whole tempo of life. To take an illustration from golf, if 
a man were disqualified every time he got into a bunker, his only 
safe method, if he wished to finish the round, would be to play with a 
putter and 200 would be a scratch score. The civil servant should 
see life in the raw, mix with all sorts and conditions of men. To 
lead: a life of monkish seclusion, to stifle all human instincts and 
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emotions, is to destroy the roots from which spring initiative and 
constructive imagination. A life without passion is like a motor car 
without petrol. It gets nowhere. Here as elsewhere we touch the 
larger issue raised Sir Gwilym Gibbon and set out in the first sentence 
of these notes. A more robust and a more enlightened code of ethics 
is a prime requisite both for the Civil Service and for humanity at 
large. 

My next suggestion, closely connected with those preceding, 
touches the question of objectivity. The administrative officer should, 
as often as practicable, get away from Whitehall and visualise the 
subjects with which he deals on office files. Progress in this 
direction had been made in the Ministry of Health before the war, 
though it might have been carried further. Local inquiries were 
sometimes held by Assistant Principals and occasionally by Prin- 
cipals. Stillmore progress had been made in the newer Departments, 
for instance, the Ministry of Labour. In the Ministry of Health the 
professional advisors, that is the doctors and engineers and other 
technical experts, had the advantage, even when they became part 
of the indoor staff, that they came to that position at a comparatively 
late stage and brought with them a great deal of outside experience. 
They visualised more easily the things they were dealing with on the 
files, and for this reason, among others, their advice even on adminis- 
trative matters was often of great value. As to the question raised 
by Sir Gwilym Gibbon, whether the professional expert, in the 
narrow sense, is likely to be a good administrator, much depends on 
the nature of the work. In the sphere of environmental hygiene, 
sewerage, water supply, atmospheric pollution, and the like, the man 
who has a good knowledge of the physical sciences is, other things 
being equal, likely to be a better administrator than the man who 
has no such knowledge. 

The subject of education again touches che larger issue. It must 
be taken up after the war. The physical sciences should have a 
larger place. Moreover, education has been far too much concerned 
with books. Slavery to the printed word has produced a kind of 
mental blindness. After the war there will doubtless be a period 
of compulsory military training in every scheme of education and 
this will conduce to mental objectivity as well as to physical fitness. 
To take a Lewis gun to pieces and put it together again requires a 
mental alertness equal to, and for practical purposes more useful 
than, that required in construing the chorus of a Greek play. 

There is one point on which a word of caution is necessary in 
setting out the qualities of the ideal official or philosopher expert. 
He must have a grip of universals or general principles. But he 
must also descend from time to time as occasion arises to minute 
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detail. Sometimes the telescope must be used; sometimes the 
microscope. The late Sir William Ramsay, at one time Professor 
of Latin in Aberdeen University, used to translate the word 
‘‘ diligentia ’’ by the words “‘ minute attention to detail.’ It was 
his favourite virtue and had been his mainstay in his work of his- 
torical and archeological research. The minute attention to detail 
has been a main cause of the great advance in the health services 
and in the physical sciences. It is a question whether the adminis- 
trator should not at times, in dealing with problems which appear 
to be insoluble, make use of methods corresponding to the chemical 
and bacteriological analysis of the scientific expert. The medical 
officer who inspects a district to ascertain the cause of some epidemic 
has a big principle in his mind, 1.e., the prevention and cure of 
disease, but his method is a minute examination of samples of food, 
milk, water, and, it may be, drains, cesspools and other things 
hidden away from sight. Perhaps this is the point which Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon has in mind when he stresses the need for research. 
In any event, the statement one often hears that the high official 
should be concerned with general principles and not with details 
seems to contain a profound fallacy. Certainly he should not become 
immersed in details. But if his general principles are not founded 
on a knowledge of details and particular instances, they are founded 
on deep-seated prejudices, in the depths of the subconscious mind. 
This is the unscientific attitude which is behind so many of the errors 
of past history. It may be observed that Plato in the Laws, in his 
argument for the divine government of the universe, states that 
minute attention to detail is a characteristic of the good administrator, 
however high the position. 

To sum up—the increasing complexity of the mechanism of 
government means that more and more power must pass. to the 
official or expert in government. The high official must combine in 
harmony the most opposing qualities—a very wide outlook with a 
capacity for minute detail, a flexible and passionate temperament 
with iron self-control in hours of duty, and with all this he must be 
able in emergency to act swiftly and boldly. To such men the 
government of the country may in the future safely be entrusted— 
subject only to the over-riding control of Ministers and Parliament. 

Local government is a subject in itself, but there also the official 
or trained expert must have more and more power. He should have 
power to make decisions in particular cases, the council or its com- 
mittees merely laying down—with the advice of officials—the broad 
lines of policy or acting as a tribunal of appeal from the decisions of 
officials. The appointment, under special powers by some important 
authorities in the years before the war, of adjudicating officers for 
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public assistance is an example of what I have in mind. The 
principle of delegation of powers, on which Sir Gwilym Gibbon rightly 
lays so much stress, should also be applied by the devolution of 
functions from the central to the Local Authorities—always assuming 
that these Authorities are large enough and properly constituted— 
thereby relieving the apoplectic pressure at the centre which, more 
than any other cause in the years before the present war, tended to 
stifle the development of the official either as philosopher or as expert. 
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Some Notes on the Ministry of 


Labour Family Budget Enquiry, 
1937 


By E. GREBENIK 


HE Cost-of-Living Index Number that the Ministry of Labour 

publishes every month in the Ministry of Labour Gazette is 
based on an analysis of family expenditure that was undertaken in 
or about 1904. Recently it became clear that a system of weighting 
based on these data no longer corresponded to modern expenditure 
patterns, and it became necessary to collect new figures regarding 
family expenditure. The Ministry of Labour accordingly sent out 
forms asking for details of expenditure in four selected weeks (one 
in each quarter) , beginning in October, 1937. Of the random sample 
of families who received these forms 10,762 supplied budgets for 
each of the four weeks, and 8,905 of these budgets came from 
industrial households (7.e., from households in which the head was a 
manual worker or a non-manual worker earning less than £250 per 
annum). The figures quoted in this note come from an analysis of 
these 8,905 budgets. They are published in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for December, 1940, and the Ministry hopes to publish more 
detailed analyses in future issues of the Gazette. 

Some of the results obtained stand in striking contrast to those 
of previous enquiries, and the feature that attracted a good deal of 
attention in the Press was the fact that the proportion of expenditure 
on ‘‘ other items ’’ to total expenditure was much higher in 1937 
than in 1904. The relevant figures are set out in Table 1. 
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TABLE I. 
Proportion of Expenditure on Certain Items to Total Expenditure. 


1904. 19371. 1937 Il. 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 


Food viet ‘es soy 60.0 39.5 48.3 
Rent es ~ AF 16.0 12.5 15.3 
Clothes sh $3 is 12.0 10.8 13.2 
Fuel and light __... si 8.0 7.4 9.1 
Other items =n i 4.0 29.8 14.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


Figures from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, December, 1940, and The Cost-of- 
Living Index Number, Method of Compilation,’’ pp. 12-13, published by the Ministry 
of Labour. 


The 1904 proportions are used as weights for the price relatives in 
the construction of the Ministry’s Index Number. The expenditure 
on “‘ other items ’’ in 1904 included expenditure on soap and soda, 
domestic ironmongery, brushware and pottery, tobacco and 
cigarettes, fares and newspapers. In 1937, however, the following 
additional items are included under this heading: entertainment, 
laundry charges, hairdressing, etc., doctors’ and dentists’ bills and 
other medical expenditure, insurance payments both to the State and 
to private companies, trade union subscriptions and an item called 
“other expenditure.’’ These additional items account for an 
expenditure of 15s. 84d. out of a total expenditure on other items of 
25s. 7d. In the column headed 1937 II in Table 1 we have excluded 
this additional expenditure before calculating the proportionate 
expenditure on other items. Even so, however, the figure is 
exaggerated, for unlike the figure for 1904 it includes expenditure 
on furniture. It would seem, therefore, that if we adopt the 1904 
classification, the proportion of expenditure on food has decreased 
somewhat, and that the proportion spent on other items shows a 
corresponding slight increase. The proportionate amounts going to 
the purchase of clothes and of fuel and to rent do not seem to have 
changed appreciably. 

The new types of expenditure tabulated do, however, legitimately 
enter into any figure purporting to measure the standard of living. 
Though National Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance 
payments are of the nature of a tax on wages, they can be regarded 
as payments for services rendered and should thus be included in a 
cost-of-living index; similarly payments for medical care are as 
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much a necessity as are payments for food and should therefore be 
included in an index number. 

We shall consider the expenditure on food in greater detail. In 
the 1904 report on working-class expenditure (Cd. 2337) extensive 
tables are given, and we also have information about expenditure 
in 1918, published by the Sumner Committee on the Cost of Living 
(Cd. 8980). Following are the percentage expenditure on certain 
foodstuffs, related to the total expenditure on food. 


TABLE 2. 


Expenditure on Certain Foodstuffs per cent. of total 
Expenditure on Food. 


1904. 1918. 1937. 


Bread, Flour and Biscuits... 15-93 16.67 14.79 
Meat (not Bacon) and Fish ... 24.16 20.02 22.25 
Bacon ... a i a 4.26 13:73 5.62 
Lard and Suet, etc. ... is — 2.47 1.59 
ee ve on ee 4.45 6.44 5-50 
Milk and Condensed Milk _... 5-65 7.78 10.45 
Cheese ... ay ANS nee 2.41 1.50 2.02 
Butter... ae ie es 9.44 4.14 7.21 
Margarine ants in — 1.84 1.16 
Potatoes sat ce ne 4.08 4.41 3.24 
Vegetables and Fresh Fruit ... 4.08 3.09 9.29 
Cereals wa nee ae 2.23 2.38 0.92 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa... i 6.38 5-20 5-44 
Sogar. :.. an we ae 4.35 3.53 3.06 
Jam and Syrup, etc. ... ae 3.42 4.14 1.77 
Other Food _... mn ee 9.17 4.59 5.68 








I00.00 I00.00 I00.00 








These proportionate figures of expenditure have, of course, little 
value unless we know the prices of the goods or the quantities con- 
sumed. Some of-these figures are available and are shown in Table 3. 
But even from this table there appear some interesting facts. The 
relative expenditure on milk and on fresh fruit and vegetables has 
almost doubled between 1904 and 1937, whilst the proportion spent 
on cereals appears to have decreased. 

In order to obtain some sort of indication of the changed dietary 
we must obtain figures giving the actual quantity of foods consumed. 
But a difficulty crops up immediately. The average family in the 
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sample is different in 1904, in 1918, and in 1937. In the 1904 enquiry 
it was stated that in the families sampled 3.6 children on the average 
lived at home, and no information appears to be given about the 
total size of the family. In 1918 5.2 persons constituted the average 
family, whilst in 1937 this figure had fallen to 3.77. If ‘‘ equivalent 
man ’’ units were used these figures would be different again. To 
work out ‘‘ consumption per head ”’ would therefore introduce some 
arbitrary factors. If, however, the total quantity of certain foodstuffs 
is greater in 1937 than in 1904, it is evident that consumption per 
head must have risen. Consider, therefore, the figures set out in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3. 
Quantities of Certain Foodstuffs consumed per Family. 


1904. 1918. 1937. 


Bread anal Flour (Ibs.) 32.04 34.50 17.90 
Meat (bought by a) i ) 6.50 4.40 4.70 
Bacon (Ibs.)_... 1.38 2.55 1.40 
Lard, Suet, etc. (Ibs.) ool — 0.78 0.50 
Eggs (numbers) 7s La — 9.10 14.10 
Milk (pints)... id ie 9.91 I1I.70 11.20 
Cheese (Ibs.) ... ve a 0.83 0.41 0.70 
Butter (Ibs.) ... fe “Ay 1.96 0.79 1.80 
Margarine (Ibs.) ts sen — 0.91 0.70 
Potatoes (Ibs.) 5 ves 16.92 20.00 13.80 
Sugar (Ibs.)_... ~ cine 5.31 2.83 4.80 


From these figures it is seen that more milk and eggs are bought 
now than formerly, and that as much bacon is consumed in 1937 
as in 1904, though the size of the family has fallen. Consump- 
tion per head of butter, too, has almost certainly increased, whilst it 
appears likely that not as much bread as formerly is consumed. 
Little can be said about the consumption of meat, for quantity 
statistics are not complete, and there is no indication of the quantity 
of fresh fruit and vegetables bought. It is fairly certain though, 
that an increase of proportionate expenditure from 4.08 to 9.29 per 
cent. means an increase in the quantity consumed. 

In comparing the results of the present enquiry with former 
enquiries, it must not be overlooked that unlike former enquiries, 
the present one includes some non-manual workers. It is believed, 
however, that very rough comparisons, such as ours, will not be 
vitiated by this fact. 

Considerations of space forbid a more detailed treatment of the 
figures, and we have therefore picked out some random facts for 
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comment. The importance of this enquiry can be appreciated from 
the few facts that we have given, and more detailed studies will doubt- 
less be made. It is a great pity, however, that the Ministry has not 
seen fit to include questions relating to total income on the budget 
forms. This information would have enabled us to compare expendi- 
ture on certain goods at different income levels, a problem about 
which little is known at present. Such questions were apparently 
asked in 1904, and from the experience of Social Surveys it would 
appear that people are not as reluctant to divulge information about 
their incomes as is commonly supposed, provided they are certain 
that the information will be treated as confidential. Perhaps some 
such information will be provided after the war. 





War Policy of the British and 


German Social Insurance Schemes 


(By HARALD VON WALDHEIM, Ph.D. (Berlin), Actuary (Gdtt.). 


goer ADMINISTRATION has repeatedly dealt with the 
administrative aspects of the different branches of social insur- 
ance in Great Britain and Germany in times of peace.! 

The present article is an attempt to compare some of the principal 
adjustments to war conditions in the social insurance services of 
Great Britain and Germany. By social insurance service I mean 
unemployment insurance; health, widows’ and orphans’ and old age 
contributory pensions insurance; workmen’s compensation insurance 
and also one field of insurance which is not generally reckoned as 
belonging to social insurance—industrial life assurance. Although 
entirely voluntary and administrated by ordinary insurance com- 
panies in both countries, the last-named branch is of great economic 
importance for the wage-earning population and is closely interlinked 
with the different branches of social insurance proper.? 


I.—TuHE PRINCIPLE OF CONTINUITY 


In both Britain and Germany the principle is accepted that 
acquired rights under the social insurances must not be adversely 
affected by reason of the fact that the insured person is serving for 
an indefinite period in the Armed Forces. This in both countries 
means something more than merely enabling the soldier, sailor, and 
airman on the termination of his active service to re-enter insurance 
at the precise point before he joined the Armed Forces: it also means 
that their time of armed service is considered for insurance purposes 
‘as though ”’ it had been employment in their peace-time occupa- 
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War Policy of Social Insurance Schemes 


tions. In particular, all those rights in social insurance which accrue 
or increase with the length of membership must continue to grow 
during the period of active service. The insurance cannot be permitted 
to remain as an empty shell in which men and women creep back 
after their discharge (formal continuity), but must be kept in full 
force with all accruing rights (actual continuity). 

This, our first problem, is of a much wider interest than a mere 
technical actuarial problem would be. It involves important 
measures for peace at the very moment a country enters a war, and 
it implies, indirectly, a far-reaching legislative measure, namely, 
the recognition by law of the complete identity of the time with the 
rifle and the time with the tool or pen. In other words, we can 
discover, in social insurance, a new principle of total warfare: the 
men and women in the Forces and in war occupations remain, or 
even become, at least in respect of one important interest, members 
of the wage-earning population. 

Section 1 of the German (Modifications of Social Rights) Regula- 
tions of Ist September, 1939, provides that “‘ no existing relation of 
employment (relation of work or apprenticeship) is dissolved by the 
calling up to service in the Armed Forces. Mutual rights and duties 
are unimpaired by the period of active service.’’® 

Section 14 of the British National Service (Armed Forces) Act of 
3rd September, 1939, makes it ‘‘ the duty of any employer to rein- 
state a person called up in his employment at the termination of his 
service ’’ under no less favourable conditions. 

The British social legislation uses a similar principle in 
various special provisions. ‘‘ Every man .. . shall be treated as 
though he were on the date of his discharge an insured contributor 
who ceased to be employed on the date of his discharge. ‘‘ A man 
in the Forces . . . shall be treated as if he had been employed and a 
contribution had been paid in respect of him.’’® Again, the basic 
principle of the National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions 
(Emergency Provisions) Act of 3rd September, 1939, has been 
described as providing “‘ in effect that all insured persons on returning 
to civil life will find themselves in the same position as if they had 
been continuously in insurable employment throughout their period 
of service or war occupation.’’’ To quote one of the most recent 
examples of British labour legislation: an insured contributor who is 
attending a training course for the munitions industries “‘ shall be 
deemed to be not available for work.’’® Section 209b of the German 
Act (Reichsversicherungsordnung), in conjunction with Statutory 
Rules of 4th September, 1939,9 safeguards the actual continua- 
tion of the health insurance; Regulations .(Pension Insurance 
during the Emergency) (Armed Forces) of 13th September, 1939,” 
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safeguards the pension insurance of the man in the German Forces. 
The difference de facto concerns unemployment insurance. The 
Reich has recently divided its unemployment insurance system into 
two parts; (a) contributions from the payment of which no claim 
can be derived, and (b) unemployment assistance, the grant of which 
does not depend on the payment of any contributions preceding the 
application to the labour exchange.!! The mere fact that a person 
is “‘ available for work yet unavoidably unemployed ’’ makes him 
or her eligible for the benefits which are paid from a fund built up 
by contributions of the employed population. The men of the Forces 
are therefore covered by a threefold system of social security: 
(a) they are not to be dismissed by their normal employers; (b) if 
their employers are unable to reinstate them they are entitled to 
unemployment assistance, and (c) the soldiers’ family relief is to be 
paid for a periéd of grace of two months after discharge. The British 
legislation achieves the same result—.e., it brings every man and 
woman of the Forces, whether previously insured or not, within 
the scope of unemployment insurance—without breaking up the 
insurance scheme. A formal contribution, taking the form of credits, 
is paid for them, establishing their legal claim to fixed benefits. 

Finally, there exists a very interesting difference of principle. 
The German deals with the social insurance of soldiers and other 
war workers as though they were sti/] employed in their normal 
occupations. The British administration makes one step more and 
deals with nearly all men and women in the Armed Forces and in 
‘‘ war occupations ’’ as though they had entered a normal (i.e., an 
insurable) employment. The British tradition, which considers the 
service of the Crown as a profession, is thus, despite conscription 
and the development of modern total warfare, carried forward and 
serves the social requirements of the compulsory national service 
still very well. The German tradition of compulsory national service 
had to take a greater legal and administrative effort to come to about 
the same effect. 

With industrial life assurance, we enter the sphere of private 
contract. Here a regular insurance contract is voluntarily entered 
into by the individual, and the State could pronounce a non mea 
culpa if the policy-holder loses his claim as a consequence of national 
service. The utmost it would do, as long as the ideas of economic 
liberalism prevail, is a moratorium,” perhaps with some special 
provisions on industrial insurance premiums in particular, or on all 
life insurance premiums.'* The modern State, however, assumes 
responsibility for the welfare of people serving the nation, and, there- 
fore, for the supervision and stabilisation of industrial insurance. 
The Reichs Supervisory Office for Private Insurance issued, soon 
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after the outbreak of war, regulations concerning all industrial and 
life insurance policies of the men in the Forces.'* Persons who had 
previous to the 1st September applied for, or actually concluded, such 
policies can stop the payment of premiums for the duration of their 
active service with the Armed Forces. As a special grant which is 
exempted from the Means’ Test, the Government pay, under 
Section 7 of the Soldiers’ Family Relief Regulations of 1st September, 
1939, a ‘* security contribution ’’ on behalf and in the name of the 
men. The security contribution amounts to 25 per cent. of the normal 
cash premium, and keeps the policy (which includes, by Order of 
the Supervisory Office, the war risk) in full force. The grants are 
limited to an absolute maximum of 60 Rm. per month per policy; 
premiums not amounting to more than 5 Rm. per month are granted 
in full. 

The remainder of the premiums (75 per cent.) are to be considered 
as a loan to the policy-holder, the refund of which will be regulated 
after the war. 

In other words, the Reich insures the lives of the men in the 
Forces—regardless of their economic position—at the same amount 
as they were insuring them, or were intending to insure them, at the 
outbreak of war. The Reich acts, again, ‘‘ as though ”’ the men were 
still being employed and able to pay their premiums out of their 
normal earnings. 

The British law and praxis relie much more on the voluntary 
effort. Throughout the last war, the industrial life assurance offices 
payed all claims in respect of men killed in action under policies 
issued before the outbreak of war in full. ‘‘ As regards the present 
war, the offices which have policies with a restrictive war condition 
have decided thai for the time being they will again pay such claims 
in full without charging extra premiums.’’ 

On the side of premiums, the German authorities have, in fact, 
taken two different steps: they have left the settlement of three- 
quarters of the policy-holder’s debt until after the war; they pay one- 
quarter of his debt through the Assistance Boards. The British 
authorities have settled the problem as a whole.’ The total amount 
of the unpaid premiums is considered as a premium for a “‘ negative ”’ 
insurance, based on a simplified tariff, within the original ‘‘ positive ”’ 
insurance; the positive insurance remains in force, and will be 
reduced by the amount of the negative insurance if a claim should 
actually arise. 

Whilst the German system protects only the men in the Forces 
the British system is, again, better adapted to the requirements, of 
total warfare by protecting every policy-holder who is “‘ unable to 
pay premiums due to circumstances arising out of the war.”’ 
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On the other hand the German system prepares at once for a 
war of long duration, giving the families of the men in the Forces a 
full claim, even if it should arise during the third or fourth year 
of the war, when the net claim under the British system would be 
reduced considerably. Yet, it has to be taken into account that the 
British system does by no means forestall a payment of the premiums 
or part of them through the Assistance Boards—a reserve of adminis- 
trative and financial means which the German system tapped at once, 
and in a very far-reaching manner, on the outbreak of war. The 
final difference of the two measures is, therefore, much more one of 
tactics than of strategy. The German system, with considerable 
advantage for the moment, puts all its strength into its first blow. 
The British administration spans the arch of its measures much 
wider but withholds its final strength. The German measure, great 
in its grasp of the soldier’s psychology, is at the same time a heavy 
mortgage on the future. The British measure, facing bravely the 
burden of the day on the day, is traditional and elastic at the same 
time. Just as in the field of social insurance proper, its first concern 
is formal continuity. 

What provisions, finally, are made to establish actual continuity 
in the two branches mainly concerned, e.g., pension insurance and 
health insurance? 

We should first stress that what appears in the public eye often 
as a mere formal continuity is often a de facto actual continuity. In 
many cases this means that formal reinstatement on equal conditions 
in fact involves the acceptance of a higher risk on an equal premium. 
The actuary knows that in nearly all branches of social insurance— 
even in unemployment—the risks increase with age of the insured 
individual. If these risks are covered by level contributions for all 
ages!® (or by age at entry’) the men in the Forces—even without 
any rights to benefits during their time of service—are treated “‘ as 
though ’’ they had actually and not merely formally continued their 
insurance. We should, however, beware of overstating the burdens 
of this measure for the insurance administrations. A level contribu- 
tion requires the accumulation of reserves. A fully formal continua- 
tion would require that the surrender value of these reserves would 
be paid out to the individual. This actually does not happen. The 
insurance branch or society keeps it and earns interest on it. Further, 
a reinstated member—although a few years older—may yet be a 
better risk than he was before. He will probably possess certain 
preferences in the labour market and other privileges which improve 
his economic status and, therefore, his risk. He might be entitled 
to pensions or grants in respect of war injury or disease which can 
be deducted from his future claims.” 
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By the German (Pension Insurance*! during the Emergency) 
(Armed Forces) Regulations of 13th September, 1939,” every week 
with the Forces is, for men previously insured, to be considered as 
though it is a week of contributions. The German Government meet 
the expense in full even for the soldier whose normal earnings con- 
tinue. The time of service fulfils, if necessary, first the waiting 
period (26 weeks), then the “‘ half-time rule ’’ which provides that 
a pension insurance is under normal circumstances kept alive by 
26 weekly or 6 monthly contributions within a period of 52 weeks. 
The German Government have promised to credit the men in the 
Forces also with certain accruing rights, and to fix their value later 
on. A definite and final assessment of claims arising during and by 
reason of the men’s service, and of the subsequent problems (double 
pensions for the same event) are postponed until the German Govern- 
ment have considered a complete revision of all pension schemes and 
their concentration into one huge system of non-contributory pensions 
for every citizen. 

The British system of actual continuity includes all persons enter- 
ing war occupations*® for whom the free and extended insurance 
periods are kept in force; it secures, therefore, the same rights as 
the German system for a much wider circle of persons. It settles 
the problems of possible double payments in respect of the same 
event definitely: pensions under the Personal Injuries Act, 1939, or 
under the Pensions Act, 1939, are considered as primary, claims 
under the Insurance Acts as secondary, which are, therefore, post- 
poned and modified.2* The decision of the Ministry of Pensions 
whether a sickness or disablement is due to circumstances of the war 
or not is final and conclusive for the purposes of the Insurance Acts.” 

The British system clarifies the post-war situation as fully as 
possible; it is ‘‘ static ’’; it provides less, but firmly, for a wider 
group of people than the German system which, again, is deliberately 
provisional and ‘‘ dynamic.”’ 

The British health insurance system does not provide family 
benefits except a maternity benefit claim, which the principle of actual 
continuity keeps alive.” 

The German health insurance system, however, covers maternity 
and medical benefits for the wife, and medical benefits for the children 
of an insured person as a legal claim. The family of a man in the 
Forces, who has been insured previously, remain entitled to these 
benefits. The men themselves, however, are relieved from any con- 
tributions?” even if they still receive their wages or salaries from their 
former employers. 

This measure is, we think, partly due to reasons of administrative 
technique. The alternative solution would have been to leave the 
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medical care and maternity support to the Assistance Boards which 
deal with soldiers’ family assistance. The Boards, after considerable 
trouble and irksome but unavoidable delay, would have been forced 
to establish a kind of non-contributory health insurance, overlapping 
an already existing organisation in many respects. Panels, con- 
tracts with dentists, apothecaries and midwives, forms and rules, 
budgets and statistics, prescription standards—every detail would 
have been doubled. When the inflation destroyed the savings of the 
middle classes the administration had already had that experience. 
Vast numbers of old and unhappy people who had never been insured 
before were thrown upon the Assistance Boards which had to estab- 
lish their own machinery for medical benefits. Considerations of 
principle, a lesson from recent administrative experience, and the 
prevailing force of an established organisation, all therefore worked 
against the alternative solution. 

The family benefits account for about one-half of the total 
expenses” of both, the compulsory as well as the voluntary (middle 
class) health insurance, systems in Germany. These expenses, as far 
as the soldiers’ families are concerned, are borne to 80 per cent. by 
the Reichs Government, to 20 per cent. by the health insurance funds 
(Krankenkassen) themselves.2? The actual burden for the funds 
amounts probably to about 5 per cent.®° of their total expenses. 
Although the Krankenkassen have never been able to accumulate 
substantial reserve funds*! they possess by their elaborate system of 
voluntary insurance for additional benefits considerable elasticity. 
By regulations or orders amending the statutes of the Kassen, the 
Ministry of Labour has the power to extend or to contract that margin 
of elasticity. If they create a new burden for the Kassen without 
providing them with sufficient means to bear it the Ministry will, after 
a period of observation, extend their elasticity. Thus an Order of 
December, 1940, empowers the Kassen by alteration of their rules to 
exclude voluntary contributors (mostly old or infirm people or 
married women) from cash benefits in case of sickness. 


II.—CONTINUITY AND THE WAR WORKER 


Total warfare requires far-reaching changes of occupation with- 
in the wage-earning population, and the entry into insurable 
employment of many who were not previously numbered among the 
wage earners, or in any other way, brought within the scope of the 
social insurances. 

If people change simply from one insured employment into 
another, there may still arise two special cases of particular difficulty 
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and importance for the administration: (a) the war employment 
may be a substitute for a normal employment carrying with it special 
social security rights above the general level; or (b) the war employ- 
ment may put them into employment connected with better rights 
than those hitherto enjoyed. If (a) is the case, should the legislation 
safeguard continuity of their peace-time rights in social insurance as 
the workers themselves will most certainly desire? If so, does such 
continuity not involve, implicite, legislation on reinstatement into pre- 
war peace-time employments? If (b) is the case, should the adminis- 
tration or legislation exempt the temporary workers from the special 
security rights of the permanent staff? If so, would such exemption 
not cause considerable difficulties if the war happens to be a long 
one? On the other hand, if they are not exempted, how are they 
to be treated when they are discharged? 

As we see group (b) of problems points already to the problem of 
future continuity with all its difficult legal, financial, and actuarial 
aspects: voluntary continuity; free and extended periods of benefits; 
waiting periods nearly but not fully fulfilled on the end of war; and 
even of surrender of cash. Behind these aspects stands the particu- 
larly difficult problem of the employer’s contributions. If a surrender 
value—in the one or other form—is actually to be considered, it must 
first be decided whether the employer’s contributions are a separate 
part of the whole contribution or not.* 

The same problems as to their social insurance rights may arise in 
respect of war workers who enter the scope of social insurance for 
the first time in their lives. The administration must expect that, 
when the war is over, many of these temporary war workers will leave 
the scope of social insurance. Should they under these circumstances 
be treated under provisions which normally relate to people who 
have voluntarily, and for pure economic reasons, taken up insurable 
employment and have left it again? Or should special legislation 
recognise that these people have taken up an insurable employment 
as a form of voluntary or even compulsory national service necessarily 
of a temporory character. If, for instance, the waiting period is 24 
months and war work ends after the twenty-third month, is it reason- 
able on technical or psychological grounds just to leave it at that? 

For obvious reasons, neither the British nor the German legisla- 
tion have yet settled the problem of future continuity of social insur- 
ance in respect of this considerable class of war workers. The dura- 
tion of the war and the situation of the labour market cannot be fore- 
seen. Yet the proportion of temporary war workers who will return 
to their homely lives, or to independent positions in the middle classes, 
will depend on these two factors. The outlook and social position 
of many of them will definitely change during’a long war. Some 
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will permanently remain members of the wage-earning population, 
and what appears now to be a special tax on war wages will for 
them become a genuine insurance premium for future claims. We 
even do not know whether certain employers who are now applying 
for temporary war workers will not need them for urgent peace work 
again as, for instance, shipbuilding in Great Britain or farm work 
in Germany. The German general principle of reinstatement implies 
that, when peace comes, every brick will just be taken up there 
where it was dropped on the 1st September, 1939. 

Nevertheless we have to point to the problems of future continuity 
because they involve important administrative decisions of to-day: 
contributions are actually being paid, and reserves are being accumu- 
lated. Are they free reserves? Are they ‘‘ money stored for a special 
future purpose,’’*’ 7.e., are they genuine insurance reserves? 

On the other hand, the problems of actual continuity for war 
workers have been coped with. Two such measures seem to us of 
particular interest: the British measures relating to superannuation 
schemes, and the German provisions for the social insurance of 
persons employed in Compulsory Emergency Services (Notdienst- 
pflichtige) . 

A considerable number of skilled or semi-skilled workmen in 
Great Britain—miners, shipbuilders, or engineers—during the long- 
lasting crisis which followed the last war, left their former occupa- 
tions and took up other employments. A good number of them 
entered the service of local government authorities, others entered 
private employment which also provided superannuation rights.™ 
Now, when they are needed again in their original occupations, the 
problem of continuity had to be solved. In the case of workmen 
employed by local government bodies the legislative or administrative 
procedure was relatively simple. The local government authorities 
could make use of their powers to provide actual continuity of super- 
annuation and formal continuity of employment, and the Ministry 
of Health advised® them to do so in the case of transfer of employees 
to armanent work, including shipbuilding. The actual continuity 
of superannuation rights for workmen normally employed by private 
employers who provide such rights, however, had to be secured by 
a special Act.** The formal continuity of employment (reinstate- 
ment) of such workmen has not been made compulsory but is left to 
negotiations between the trade unions and the great variety of 
employers concerned, in the course of which their particular economic 
situation after the war can be taken into consideration.*’ 

The German system of Compulsory Emergency Service makes 
legal provisions for three different types of continuity®® according to 
three different types of employment involved: (a) service of short 
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duration with continued pay from normal employment or occupation; 
(6) service of long duration on full service pay under contract of 
employment with the service; (c) service of long duration on pocket 
money, without contract of employment, and without earnings from 
normal employment. Type (c) covers the largest group of employees. 
Continuity with the normal employer is secured for type (a). Type (b) 
is fully insured on a contributory basis. Type (c) is insured on a 
minimum basis by contributions of the service administration; the 
system secures medical benefits, free medical and hospital service in 
the pattern of the medical and hospital services of the Armed Forces 
(for all larger groups), workmen’s compensation and pension 
insurance with the usual insurance administrations. 


III.—FINANCES 


What is the effect of a war on the finances of social insurance; 
on its income, its actual expenses, and its future liabilities for which 
reserves have to be set aside? 

We can assume that nearly all branches of social insurance draw 
considerable advantages from a war as far as the contributions are 
concerned. Unemployment will disappear. After considerable 
dislocation and regrouping, nearly the same number of people will 
be insured as during a normal economic boom. Under the principle 
of continuity, most branches will receive additional contributions for 
people doing national service of every type. These will mostly be 
reduced contributions, 7.e., from persons serving in the fighting 
Services; the increase in the number paying full contributions is, on 
account of civilian war work, very large. When the social order 
of total warfare has come into full stride nearly every man and woman 
will either be employed or considered ‘‘ as though ”’ he or she were 
insurably employed. At the same time, a war with its inevitable 
devaluation of currency will force the legislation and administration to 
extend the limits of compulsory social insurance to higher levels. 
Taxation and wage policy, however, will prevent higher groups of 
income escaping from these limits and force them to “‘ stay put.”’ 
The increase of limits will therefore not only follow groups of insur- 
able people into. higher classes of income but will ‘‘ rope in ’’ new 
groups of the population which have never been in social insurance 
before. If total warfare comes into full stride, social insurance 
approaches for all these reasons the stage of State minimum insurance 
for every citizen. 

A part of the insureds’ contributions will consist in Government 
contributions—quite apart from those grants and contributions which 
a Government spends for social insurance at any time. The actual 
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total sum of all these various Government contributions can be 
assumed to be very considerable. By a complicated process of clear- 
ing from one administration branch to the other, these contributions 
will, in some cases, not actually be paid out: they will be turned into 
reserves, the reserves will be invested in loans to the Government (or 
in the refund of debts formerly contracted with the Government) and, 
as the final result of a complicated process, a special system of com- 
pulsory war savings will emerge. 

The structure of social insurance administration will decide 
whether this system of compulsory war savings will destroy the legal 
bond of contribution and claim or not. If the social insurance 
branches are, financially and administratively, comparatively 
independent from the Government, they may remain what they are. 
If, however, such independence is not safeguarded; if the emergency 
is of long duration; and if the formal Government contributions are 
high, a complete change of the system becomes almost inevitable. 
The mounting indebtness of the State to all branches of social insur- 
ance, including industrial insurance, and the approach of the system 
to a State minimum insurance for every citizen, will inevitably 
prejudice the legal bond of contribution and claim. The system of 
compulsory war savings will be linked with a promise of post-war 
“‘ non-contributory ”’ social security for every citizen. The system 
of refund of war savings which will emerge will still reflect parts of 
the idea of insurance: the refund will not take into account how 
much the individual contributor has saved, but how much he needs 
in case of certain grave social risks, namely, inability to work or avail- 
ability for work. The needs test will merge that system inevitably 
with all other pensions and allowances—war service and war injury 
pensions most certainly; Civil Service pensions, perhaps; all other 
endowments, pensions, and life insurance claims under certain circum- 
stances. The duration and the final economic result of the war may 
well determine how complete such a “‘ socialisation ’’ of all pension 
and insurance schemes will be.*° 

How will a total war affect the expenses of social insurance, ?.e., 
the risks during the war resulting in actual expenses, and the risks 
after the war for which reserves have to be accumulated now? We 
think that the artificial boom on the labour market which total war 
causes will have the same profound effects on the actual and future 
risks as an ordinary boom. 

(a) The risk of unemployment will, during the war, completely 
disappear.*t In Germany, where the emergency has already lasted 
for four or five years, it has, indeed, completely disappeared. 
What will remain is a new type of short-time unemployment caused 
by “‘ bottle necks,’’ bombing, shortage of raw materials or motive 
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power (coal, oil, electricity), by regrouping and other temporary 
dislocation. *? 

(b) The author has made the problem of repercussions of the 
business cycle on the morbidity risk the subject of special studies,** 
The result of these studies, derived from the German experience over 
a period of nearly 50 years, is the following: the sickness and short- 
term disability rates follow the unemployment rate most closely. The 
sickness rate, and subsequently the short-term disability rate, even 
foreshadow the unemployment rate. The long-term disability rate 
reaches its peak when the business crisis becomes relatively 
‘‘ stabilised.’’ The long-term unemployed often claim and often are 
actually permanently disabled. Direct medical services in war 
factories, and the return of disabled or pensioned people into employ- 
ment will stress the favourable effects of the present employment 
situation on the various morbidity risks. 

(c and d) The accident and mortality* risks will rather move in 
the opposite direction without, however, serious financial effects on 
the system as a whole. 

Special war legislation and policy may attempt to forestall the 
full force of unemployment and morbidity risks: formal reinstate- 
ment into the previous employment (Germany and Great Britain) ; 
adaptation of benefits to war pensions and allowances (Great Britain) ; 
preservation of the normal rules on future continuity (Germany and 
Great Britain) are some of the measures we have been able to men- 
tion. But many of the facts, necessarily, remain obscure: actual 
possibility of reinstatement into the former employment; actual con- 
tinuity of war workers’ risks after the war; actual refund and interests 
of reserves invested during the war; and actual effect of extensions of 
benefits or membership granted during the war. 

It is, however, clear that unemployment and morbidity risks are, 
however, only driven underground by the war. With what violence 
they will reappear after the war and what reserves have to be set 
aside for them is, therefore, the most complex problem of social 
insurance administration during the war. 


1 Cf. the notes and articles by Miss May Dhonau; J. G. Bell (V, 344); P. V. Blunden 
(V, 358); J. F. G, Price (V, 260); H. P. Newsholme (XI, 382); L. Richter (XII, 314); 
A. M. Carr Saunders (XIV, 204); John Hilton (XV, 3). 

2 Alfred Manes and Harald von Waldheim, Sozialversicherung; vol. II, part II of 
Manes, Versicherungswesen. Leipzig, 1933 (Teubner). 

3 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 1683 ; 

4 On the British policy in respect of contracts of service or apprenticeship, cf. the 
National Service (Armed Forces) (Adjustment of Contracts) Regulations of 16th 
16th October, 1939, and Amendment of 3rd November, 1939 (Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1939, No. 1485 and No. 1541). : 

5 Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935, Section 96 (r1). 

6 National Health Insurance Act, 1936, Section 130. 

7 “* Labour,’’ 1939, Pp. 100. 
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8 Statutory Rules and Orders of 31st December, 1940; Unemployment Insurance 
Emergency Powers (Amendment) (No. 4). 

9 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1939, IV,, p. 452. 

10 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 2030. 

11 Regulations (Unemployeds’ Relief) of 5th September, 1939; Reichsgsetzblatt, 
1939, I, p. 1062. 

® Cf. the British Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1914, 4 & 5 Geo. 5, Ch. 78, 
Section 1 (1) (6). 

Cf. the U.S. moratorium during the last war. Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Vol. LI, pp. 141-144. 

4 Jahresbericht des Reichsaufsichtsamts fiir Privatversicherung, 1939. The German 
administrative and business praxis do not separate the fields of industrial life assurance 
(kleine Lebensversicherung) and life assurance (grosse Lv.) as distinctly as do the British 
law and praxis. 

15 Sir Joseph Burn, The Modern Practice of Industrial Life Assurance. The Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor, 6th April, 1940, p. 450, Italics by Sir Joseph. 
Quot. abbr. 

16 Industrial and Friendly Societies (Emergency Protection from Forfeiture) Act of 
14th March, 1940. The date is significant. The British administration entered the 
field with its enormous economic and financial implications—95,000,c00 policies with 
a premium income of about 469,000,000 and a total insured sum of £1,534,000,000 on the 
end of 1938 (cf. Report of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner for 1.he year ended 
31st December, 1938; publ. 1940)—in the spirit of ‘‘ qui tout embrasse mal étreint,’’ 
trusting that the first shock of war distress would be met by the days of grace 
(3 months). For the development of the legal and administrative principles involved 
cf. the Military Training and Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Consequential Provisions) 
(Insurance) Order of 15th June, 1939. 

17 Formal continuity is also preserved in the various voluntary health, infirmity, 
pension and funeral insurance institutions by the British and by the German law.— 
Cf. for Great Britain in particular the Societies (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1940; 
for Germany: the Statutory Rules, the Orders and Circulars of the RaaPv on private 
health insurance and funeral and benevolent societies in Annual Reports loc. cit. 
The system of “‘ security contributions ’’ is also being applied to voluntary pension 
schemes of works and factories in Germany (Cf. Monatshefte fiir N.S.-Sozialpolitik. 
DAF. January, 1940). According to the general principle of the German law, men- 
tioned above, the employee retains, during his service in the Forces, his place of work 
whilst ‘‘ rights and duties rest.’” The employer can therefore not be compelled by 
the law to pay his customary or statutory share of contributions. But his own 
interest and, if necessary, pressure by the local representatives of the Labour Front, 
will compel him to pay his part as long as he can afford it. The shortage of labour 
in Germany has even compelled employers to engage men in the Forces by contracts 
valid immediately after discharge; it is quite evident how much more the bigger firms 
employing skilled labour—usually the only ones which provide voluntary pension 
schemes—will try to preserve the relations to their men in the Forces by keeping their 
pension rights in full force. 

18 Thus, for instance, the German health insurance system. 

19 Thus, for instance, the British Friendly Societies. 

20 The British Societies (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1940, empowers a Friendly 
Society or Trade Union to reduce its sickness or infirmity benefits (other than National 
Health Insurance Acts’ benefits) in such cases if the rules of the society do not 
expressly provide to the contrary. 

21j.e., disablement, old age, and widows’ and orphans’ contributory pension 
insurance for (a) manual workers (Invalidenversicherung), (b) non-manual workers 
(Angestelltenv.), and (c) miners (knappschaftliche Pensionsv.). rs 

2 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 2030. 

*3 Part I of the National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Emergency 
Provisions) Act of 3rd September, 1939. ; 

% Part II, Sections 6 (1) and 7 (1) of the Act, Note 23. 

% Section 7 (2) ibid., Note 23. 

26 Section 130 (b) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1936. 

27 The provisions were originally introduced for men in military training (Sec- 
tion 209 (b), RVO), and extended by Order of 4th September, 1930 (Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, 1939, IV, p. 452). 

It is, however, not a foregone conclusion that the introduction of family benefits 
into a given health insurance system requires an increase of the existing contributions 
by roo per cent. The actual increase may only be as high as that when the rest of 
the benefits—in particular the cash benefits—are on the same level as in Germany. 
In all comparisons of the German and the British systems it must be remembered that 
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the British Health Insurance system includes the disablement risk which is carved out 
of the German system and left to the three pension insurance schemes (cf. Note 21). 

2 Order by the Reichs Minister of Labour of 22nd September, 1939; Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, 1939, IV, 470. 

9 The actual burden of the measure for the Krankenkasse will amount to about 
10 per cent. of the contributions of those members who are called up, namely, 20 per 
cent, of about 50 per cent. of the total expenses. Since each of the Kassen covers 
one town or district (or trade, or factory) they will show different percentages of 
members in the Forces according to their special composition by ages, sex and 
reserved, viz., non-reserved occupations. In times of full military action, a third of 
the members may be in, the Forces. Our estimate of 5 per cent. of the total expenses 
is therefore rather too high than too low. It should be further taken into considera- 
tion that many wives of German soldiers are at present in full-time or half-time 
employment, and thus contributing members of the Kassen. 

31Cf. the author’s studies and reports in ‘‘ Deutsche Krankenkasse,’’ Berlin, 
Vol. 1927-1931. 

32 Cf. pe the historic development of that problem the author’s studies: Reform of 
the German Social Insurance System in the Light of its Early History (Berlin, 1930. 
C. Heymann’s Publ.) 176 pp.; The Development of Pension Systems and Annuity 
Insurances, etc. (Tokyo, 1934. Off. publ. of the Post Industrial Assurance Depart- 
ment.) 213 pp. 

38 Cf, the introduction to: H. v. Waldheim, Building Societies (Berlin, 1932, 230 pp. 
C. Heymann’s Publ.) and the comparative studies of the author on saving and 
insurance schemes in; Neumann’s Zeitschrift fiir Versicherungswesen, 1930-31, and 
in Ehrenzweig’s Assekuranz-Jahrbuch, Vienna, 1931. 

34 Trade Union Congress, 1940, p. 173 (153). 

35 Ministry of Health, Circular No. 1944 of 17th April, 19040, and Local Government 
Staffs (War Service) Act, 1939. 

36 Ministry of Labour Gazette, July, 1940, p. 185, and October, 1940, p. 279. 

37 T.U.C., loc. cit. Note 34. 

38 Regulations (II) (Emergency Service) (Social Insurance and Compulsory Service) 
1oth October, 1939, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 2030. 

39 Type (c) is treated on similar lines as the men in the German Armed Forces. The 
German War Office has, further, legal means to put civil employees who are directly 
employed by one of the Service branches on a schedule of people for whom continuity 
is secured ‘‘as though ’’ they were members of the Armed Forces. (Section 35 of 
Regulations of 13th October, 1939, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 2030.) 

A. Hitler charged the leader of the German Labour Front by a published letter 
(dated 15th February, 1940) to prepare a system of State pensions for all German 
citizens. The scheme is under consideration by a board of experts, and has been out- 
lined repeatedly in speeches of Dr. Ley (Cf. vernacular German Press during 1940 and 
1941). 

‘| The financial effect of re-armament, emergency and total war on employment 
insurance can briefly be described as follows: — 


nal 


to) 


A. Germany (Financial Year 1933-34: 1937-38). 

The total number of contributors increased from 10,300,000 persons to 15,560,00e 
persons; the income from contributions from RM. 1,000,000,000 to RM. 1,751,000,000. 
At the same time, the expenses under the insurance scheme proper decreased from 
RM. 1,302,000,000 to RM. 423,000,o00—resulting in a formal annual surplus of 
KM. 1,328,000,000 or about £66,000,000 per annum. 

The German Government (Cf. Extension of Pension Insurance Act of 21st 
Pecember, 1937; Reichsgesetzblatt, 1937, I, p. 1395, Sections 33, 72, 107) decided: 


(a) not to reduce the contribution amounting to 6.5 per cent. of the wages or 
remunerations; (b) to allocate, in terms of wage or remuneration, the surplus to 
other social or financial purposes, namely: 

(1) as contribution of the Government’s special fund for marriage loans: 
1.00 per cent.; 

(2) as a fixed grant to the pension insurance administrations (i.e., as an 
indirect increase of their contributory income): 1.25 per cent.; 

(3) as contribution to unemployment insurance proper (now benefits 
under the availability assistance and interruption of work assistance schemes) 
including the administrative expenses of the Labour Exchanges and allocation 
to a special'emergency fund (the latter amounting to about 0.50 per cent.): 
2.125 per cent.; 

(4) the remainder (2.125 per cent.) as a contribution to Government 
schemes stimulating employment (motor roads, water transport, etc.). 
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B. Great Britain. 


The total number of unemployed persons (including Northern Ireland) -has been 
reduced from 1,843,000 persons (15th August, 1938) to 665,000 persons (11th 
September, 1940). At present (February, 1940) the British Government takes 
elaborate measures to stimulate the labour supply. The total expenditure of the 
general and agricultural schemes of the Unemployment Fund during the four weeks 
ended 27th August, 1938, of £4,738,000 has been reduced to £2,289,000 during the 
four weeks ended 26th October, 1940. The total income (same terms of comparison) 
increased from £4,793,000 to £5,483,000—the German system of pe:centage-contri- 
butions reflects the full effect of an emergency on the total earnings of the insured 
population (longer hours of work and adaptation of wages and remunerations on 
the general price level); the British system of fixed rates of contributions does not 
so unless the rates are increased. ‘The outstanding debt (same terms) has been 
reduced from £82,246,000 to £38,974,000, and the accumulated surplus of the current 
financial year can be assumed as considerably higher than the total outstanding 
debt. Apart from the paying off of the outstanding debt at a much quicker 
pace than legally provided—the same happened in Germany (where the absolute 
figure of debt was about equal to the British system’s maximum debt) during 
the financial years 1933-34—1937-38—the rates of benefits and contributions 
have been increased, and additional classes of persons (non-manual workers 
whose rate of remuneration exceeds {250 but does not exceed £420) have been 
brought within the scope of the unemployment insurance and unemployment 
assistance schemes (Cf. Unemployed Insurance Act of 25th July, 1940). The 
Government Actuary estimated the additional annual increase to the Unemploy- 
ment Fund to be about {9,600,000 for the general and agricultural schemes which 

‘during the war with its exceptional low unemployment level will result in some 
increase in the balance of the Fund as a reserve for the post-war years (Cf. Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, July, 1940, p. 184). The Trades Union Congress (Cf. T.U.C., 
Southport, 1940, pp. 114 seq. and 335 seq.) proposes to use the disposable surplus 
in particular for the further all-round increase in benefits, the abolition of the 
waiting period, and the altering of the Anomalies Regulations in respect of married 
women with a good industrial record since marriage—the last-named proposal 
pointing to the post-war problems of ‘‘ future continuity.’’ 


“The (Interruption of Employment) Assistance Regulations of 18th September, 


1939, (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 1850) are complementary to the already mentioned 
system of “‘ availability for work assistance ’’ in Germany. They provide that— 


(1) to all employees, including office and distributive employees, assistance is 
given in case— 

(a) their normal employment is a permanent one and they have worked no 
less than 8 hours during the two-weekly period of work; 

(b) reduction of working hours is due to reduction of actual employment 
offered; 

(c) such reduction results in less than 80 hours of work during the two-weekly 
period (that minimum has been increased to 96 hours by Order of 24th January, 
1940). 

(2) The assistance paid amounts to 50 per cent. of the loss in earnings but to no 
more than the unemployment (availability for work) assistance in case of full 
unemployment (the latter benefit has been increased by Regulations of 17th 
December, 1940. 


(3) Assisted persons have to accept other work offered to them by the Labour 


Exchanges. 
* Cf. the author’s contributions to 


“e 


Deutsche Krankenkasse,’’ ‘‘ Soziale Medizin,’ 


and “‘ Volkstiimliche Zeitschrift,’’ 1928, seq., and on cyclic movements in the mortality 
rate in ‘‘ Neumann’s Zeitschrift fiir V ersicherungswesen, ”? 1927-1929. 
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Free and Contributory Social 
Services 


By E. Everarp Ricu, M.A., Ph.D. 


t Sree development of the social services in the last twenty years 
has been so haphazard that it is necessary to reconsider the 
differences between free and contributory services, and between the 
different methods of collecting contributions. This is not an academic 
problem, because the lives of people are much influenced by the 
contributions they have to pay, and sometimes the method of making 
the charge tends to nullify the good effect of the service provided. 
No social worker who is acquainted with the problems of the Govern- 
ment Evacuation Scheme would deny that the charges made are 
responsible for many children being brought home. No doubt it 
reduces the family budget if children are away from home, but the 
increased cost of living, the fares to visit the children, the additional 
expense of clothing when the mother is not available to mend every 
tear, the extra payment which some hostesses expect, even the 
increased postal charges, all make it difficult to find money for the 
repayment of billeting charges. Moreover, parental feelings are 
easily stirred up to restore the unity of the family, so that the parent 
is anxious to have the family together, and any feeling of injustice 
about repayment of the billeting charge is enough to cause the child 
to be brought home to a vulnerable area. 

The widening scope of a social service may be a reason for chang- 
ing the method of collecting charges. The insurance services, while 
they applied only to a limited class of the population, were justifiably 
maintained in part by weekly deductions from wages, but now that 
most of the working class is covered by the unemployment and 
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national health insurance schemes it may well be doubted if the 
present method is a just one, as I shall explain below. 


The social services have grown up without co-ordination, and 
there is no clear line of demarcation between free and contributory 
services. Until 1833 all social services were provided through the 
Poor Law, and the State ignored those social problems which were 
not due to poverty. The expense of maintaining paupers was 
recoverable from liable relatives;! these were defined in Elizabethan 
times, and the definition is embodied in recent Poor Law. 
Other social services which grew up outside the Poor Law 
generally limited the definition of liable relatives to the responsibility 
of the person for his own maintenance, of a husband for his wife, 
and of the husband and wife for the maintenance of their children. 
Elementary education, for which State provision was first made in 
1833, was not made entirely free until 1918, and even in council 
schools parents were charged for the education of their children for 
some time after 1870, when education was made compulsory. The 
medical services which are defined in the various Education Acts 
are charged to parents according to their means, and so is the cost 
of school meals. Secondary, technical, and university education 
is not provided free, though the scholarship system assists poor 
parents of exceptionally able children. Public libraries, which are 
educational in scope though not provided under the Education Acts, 
are, however, free. 


The public health services have developed from two separate 
sources. The Boards of Guardians had provided hospitals and 
infirmaries as a part of the Poor Law service, while public health 
authorities were originally more concerned with sanitation and the 
prevention of disease. Lately, however, public health. departments 
have increased their scope enormously, and while free treatment is 
given for some special diseases such as tuberculosis, cancer, and the 
fevers, the charge for other treatment is made on liable relatives. 


A further social development, the introduction of unemployment 
and national health insurance benefit and the establishment of the 
Assistance Board, has reduced considerably the numbers receiving 
outdoor relief, and, to a lesser extent, the number of inmates of 
institutions, so that the social problem of maintaining the poor has 
practically been transferred from public assistance authorities. Since 
no charge is made on liable relatives for the recovery of assistance 


1Section 14 of the Poor Law Act, 1930, defines the duty of the family to 
relieve and maintain poor persons. The principal clause is as follows:—‘‘ It shall 
be the duty of the father, grandfather, mother, grandmother, husband or child, of a 

r, old, lame, or impotent person, or other poor person not able to work, if possessed 
of sufficient means, to relieve and maintain that person. 
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given by the insurance funds or the assistance board, apart from 
the indirect effect of the household means test (now much reduced 
in scope), the principle of collecting from the liable relatives of 
persons receiving public assistance is almost an archaic survival. 
National health insurance, however, does not cover the maintenance 
of a man’s dependants, and therefore it is often necessary for public 
assistance to be granted as well, and the cost of this grant can be 
recovered from liable relatives. 

It will be seen that there are many ways of recovering the cost 
of social services, and these may be broadly classified as follows: — 


(rz) Recovery of full cost from liable relatives for assistance under 
the Poor Law and Public Health Acts where the patient or 
relatives have the means to pay. (With this may be compared 
the charges made for public utility services such as gas, 
electricity, water, and transport.) 

(2) Recovery of a fixed sum less than full cost—swimming baths, 
wash-houses, museums and art galleries, evening classes, 
secondary school fees for non-scholarship children. 

(3) Recovery according to means—but maximum charge less 
than full cost—Government Evacuation Scheme for unaccom- 
panied children, medical and dental treatment provided by 
education authorities, fees in secondary and technical schools 
for pupils qualifying for free places, shading into the award 
of maintenance grants where the family income is low, cheap 
milk scheme for children. 

(4) Recovery through insurance—National health and unem- 
ployment insurance, with which may be compared the hospital 
insurance schemes of the Hospital Saving Association, the 
Hospital Saturday Fund, and other similar voluntary schemes. 


Apart from insurance schemes the net effect is that the social services 
are provided free where the parent has no means to pay. 

This list is by no means complete, but it shows what variations 
there are in the method of recovering the cost of the social services. 
It cannot be said that there is any principle which is common to 
them all, except that no person shall be deprived by poverty of the 
essential social services. Consider for a moment what principles 
might be adopted:—(1) That the service should be free when the 
greater part of the population is affected. In that case not only should 
elementary education, parks, public libraries, and the general health 
services be free, but also unemployment payments and maintenance 
during periods of sickness. (2) That the service should be free when 
an evil has to be eradicated or controlled and the social service is 
not compulsory. Here we should include tuberculosis, venereal 
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disease, Government evacuation (note that it is already free for adults, 
and children accompanied by their parents), welfare of the blind and 
other defectives (note that no charge is made for welfare of the blind 
services, but liable relatives must pay for the maintenance of a mental 
defective). (3) That in lieu of a family allowance scheme all social 
services for children should be free. Thus all education would be 
free, but that would not mean there should be no educational test 
for children applying for entrance to secondary schools. Similarly, 
there would be no charge for the medical treatment of children, but 
the Poor Law services concerning children would have to be charged 
for to prevent desertion. (4) That a fee should be charged wherever 
there is interference with private practice, for example, doctors or 
dentists, or established institutions such as voluntary hospitals. There 
is a case for protecting the private practitioner while the social service 
is limited in scope, but as at present the health insurance scheme 
covers most working men and many working women, the school 
medical service provides for all elementary school children, and 
maternity and child welfare centres for the mother and young child, 
the time now seems ripe for a free general medical service for the 
whole country, and private medical treatment being limited to the few 
who can afford private schools. Certainly a free medical service might 
demoralise people who have not the will to health, but this applies as 
much to Mayfair as to Poplar, and no doubt doctors have their own 
ways of dealing with such patients. One can imagine, on the other 
hand, that a free legal service would increase enormously the amount 
of unnecessary litigation. The voluntary hospitals are fighting a losing 
battle, as, since the war, they have become more and more part of 
the State service. If a free medical service is ever adopted the case 
for the private and voluntary hospital would no longer exist, although 
medical specialists would try to keep them as their private preserve. 
(5) That a fee should be charged where the incidence of the service 
is casual and not general, such as higher education, hospital treat- 
ment, maternity and child welfare, etc. It will be seen that this cuts 
across the principle that no fee should be charged if the development 
of a social service is to be encouraged, and in these times the latter 
is the wiser principle. Consider for a moment the unfairness of the 
present rule about liable relatives. A grandfather is liable for the 
Poor Law costs and the hospital charges of his grandchildren, but 
not for medical treatment under the Education Acts. Children are 
not liable for their parents when unemployed and receiving unem- 
ployment insurance benefit or unemployment assistance allowances, 
nor if they have qualified for an old age pension and receive a 
supplementary pension from the assistance board: but if the 
parents are sick and receive poor relief, hospital treatment, or 
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maintenance in a mental hospital then the children are liable for 
the cost. Surely, however, this is just the time when parents need 
a few luxuries, and when children are already at an expense visiting 
their sick parents, the charge which is made is a double burden. Thus 
a child who is so unfortunate as to have an aged parent who is 
not well enough to take care of himself and has to be cared for in a 
hospital or institution, has to pay the local authority, but if the parent 
is able-bodied and qualifies for an old age pension then the child 
has no payments to make. (6) That a fee should be charged to 
prevent the abuse of a public service—e.g., swimming baths, wash- 
houses, public concerts, etc. Free swimming pools have been run 
successfully, but a small fee with perhaps a time limit is useful in 
the interests of those who cannot arrive before the bath is full. Free 
public concerts could only be given if the seats were balloted, as 
happens with broadcast shows. A small fee is no doubt a measure 
of sacrifice which a person is prepared to make and may well be 
charged and used as a source of income, but the same can hardly 
be said of concerts for children, which should be free. (7) That all 
compulsory services should be free—this is generally accepted apart 
from unemployment and national health insurance. (8) That full 
costs should be charged for all social services “‘ as the poor are 
demoralised by anything free ’’—this argument, which was common 
in the nineteenth century, is no longer put forward seriously, and 
even Mayfair enjoys the advantage of subsidised prices without com- 
plaining about demoralisation. 

Thus there is no satisfactory principle which can be applied to 
all social services for the recovery of the cost from parents or liable 
relatives. It is worth while considering, therefore, the cost of collect- 
ing contributions and the method of administration, since it is clearly 
unwise to exact contributions where the cost of collection is high. 
Perhaps the most generally accepted method of charging for social 
services is that of insurance. Social insurance is recommended by 
most political and economic writers, and even the working classes 
themselves, remembering the bitter days when they were entirely 
dependent on the Poor Law for all forms of assistance, are attached 
to the insurance principle. Yet there are many reasons why the 
present method of unemployment and national health insurance 
should be completely reorganised. For instance, the contribution for 
both insurances is not fixed by the income earned. Women, agricul- 
tural labourers and juveniles pay less than men, and thus to a very 
small extent the lower-paid classes pay less insurance, but the great 
bulk of the workers pay a fixed sum regardless of their earnings. 
The badly paid kitchen porter and the artist’s model pay the same 
as the engine driver or clerk who may be earning three or four 
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times as much. Admittedly the benefits are the same, but there is 
no other social service where the contributions fall so heavily on the 
lowest paid workers. It is not surprising that some casual workers 
try to avoid paying insurance, or that there are occasional frauds 
with insurance stamps. The same principles apply to national health 
as to unemployment insurance, except that the former takes no 
account of a man’s dependants, apart from maternity benefit. Thus 
a sick man, who has a family to support, drawing the maximum 
health insurance benefit of about 21s. a week with no other means, 
has to apply for public assistance, and such assistance is recoverable 
from liable relatives. Of course the system of national health insur- 
ance protects the unemployment insurance fund from applications 
by persons who are sick, and not merely unemployed. 

Originally the insurance schemes only protected a small class of 
workers, but. now that most of the working population is insured the 
perspective of the problem has entirely altered. The insured worker 
who cannot manage on his unemployment insurance benefit or who 
does not qualify for benefit may obtain an allowance from the assist- 
ance board, just as his fellow worker who has paid for national 
health insurance only also obtains assistance from the same board. 
The assistance granted in each case is based on the same principles, 
but the difference between the insurance benefit and the unemploy- 
ment allowances is that the former is granted as a matter of right 
while the latter is fixed by a means test. If there is a consistently 
rising cost of living with no corresponding increase of benefit then 
all but the very few who have other means will qualify for allowances 
as well. But these few are those who have been earning more than 
their fellows and have thus been able to save, or are those with few 
responsibilities, and thus it seems that the poorest workers have to 
pay the same insurance contribution as the better-paid workers, but 
the latter benefit more by it. In effect the insurance principle protects 
only the cream of the insured workers. Moreover, insurance benefit 
does not last indefinitely, and when the right to benefit has ceased then 
the means test is applied, and the worker may in some cases qualify 
for more assistance than the benefit he was receiving. 

The present system of insurance has the advantage of being easy 
to administer, but a differential rate of contribution based on earnings 
would require a scheme for verifying the wages of each worker. 
Similarly, insurance which is granted without a means test means a 
considerable saving in the number of investigating staff. On the 
other hand, what is the cost of the stamp licking which goes on all 
over the country every pay day, what is the labour required to keep 
records of the number of contributions made, how much labour is 
spent in courts of referees, appeal tribunals, and all the paraphernalia 
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of deciding the right to insurance benefit, the qualification for unem- 
ployment allowances, the duty of the public asgistaice authority, 
and the liability of the employer under Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts? Meanwhile the poor applicant may be pushed from office to 
office until his claim is proved in one place or another while officials 
multiply fine points of difference. 

It used to be argued that the insurance scheme gave the worker a 
feeling of independence, but it has been acquired at a considerable 
cost. Is it possible that the feeling of independence has been affected 
by the insolvency of the insurance fund dating from before 1934? 
If a man who draws benefit feels no qualms about this debt, then the 
value of his feeling of independence is difficult to assess. The only 
independence that really matters to the worker is freedom from the 
worst aspects of the means test, and that is being achieved now. 
Moreover, is it likely that the insurance fund would continue solvent 
in a period of large-scale unemployment? A period of trade depres- 
sion would lower the value of the investments of the insurance fund 
so that when there are more applicants the fund is reduced by two 
causes. 

Finally, increased cost of living and depreciation of the currency 
would alter the value of all scales of benefit and fixed pensions. It 
would be easier in such circumstances to bring pressure to bear on 
the assistance board to improve its scale than to persuade an insur- 
ance commission to pay increased benefits, and hence the latter will 
decline in importance and social insurance may well become dis- 
credited. 

The criticisms which apply to the insurance system are serious 
enough, but those which apply to the contributory social services 
are so serious as to weaken the whole foundation of the contributory 
principle. The distinctions between various definitions of liable 
relatives are unreal and unjust. A local authority which has 
“‘ appropriated ’’ its Poor Law hospitals for public health purposes 
may collect from a smaller circle of liable relatives than one which 
administers its hospitals under the Poor Law. Yet this distinction 
is purely academic and bears no relation to the facts of the social 
service or the position of the relatives themselves. Is it surprising 
that those who do not spend their lives in one place are confused 
by the many differences which exist? It would certainly be wiser 
to limit the liability for all such social service payments to the husband 
and wife for their family under the age, say, of 18, and of course 
to each adult to pay his own expenses, the husband being liable for 
his wife and vice versa. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
when families did not move very far, it was not difficult to trace 
grandparents and other such relatives and to enforce liability, but 
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nowadays the tracing of relatives is a problem in itself. Moreover, 
there is a clear tendency for old people who need assistance to 
deliberately lose touch with their children just because liability is so 
burdensome. Yet this is the moment when family affection might 
prove helpful. Who has not noticed that broadcast appeals from 
hospitals for relatives are generally for patients in public hospitals? 
The family is broken up because of an out-of-date idea which is still 
retained in law for recovery of expenses. 

The illogicality of the present methods of recovery are made still 
more clear when it is considered how many departments and sections 
of departments are applying different rules even in the area of one 
local authority. It has been known for a different assessing com- 
mittee to consider the recovery of expenses for medical treatment 
and school meals for elementary school children, the fee to be charged 
for secondary school children, and the amount of maintenance grant 
to be given for a central school child. Yet in any one family there 
may be children coming within the scope of each of these assessing 
committees. Meanwhile other departments dealing with mental 
defectives, hospitals, poor law assistance, maternity and child 
welfare, the government evacuation scheme, and the cheap milk 
scheme, all have their different scales for assessing the need of a 
family and the capacity to repay. Where the areas of local authorities 
overlap, as with county councils and Part III education authorities, 
the confusion may be worse confounded. Thus one parent may have 
to appear before several different committees, and if legal action is 
necessary a separate summons has to be taken out by the local 
authority for each default by the parent. Separate bills and demand 
notes are issued by each section of the local council, different officials 
make their own calls at the same house when the demand notes are 
ignored, and the postman has to carry all the separate letters. If 
it is the essence of democracy to be understandable to the people 
then here it fails hopelessly just where it affects the people most. 

The problem of an assessing committee is by no means a simple 
one. It is assumed in law that the committee is acquainted with 
every change in the income of the liable relatives. If the income is 
decreased the assessment should be reduced, if it increases then the 
assessment should be increased also. Similarly, if the cost of family 
maintenance varies, such as a child starting work, an earning child 
leaving home, an increased rent, a sick wife, and so on, then the 
assessment should be altered accordingly. The liable relative would 
have to write to each separate assessing office and explain the change 
in circumstances, and if he wrote a circular letter it is probable that 
it would not be passed to each of the departments concerned. Of 
course the problem is not solved when the parent has stated his 
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income, because each department may think it necessary to write te 
the employer to verify the earnings if they seem to be understated. 
The department which does not verify the income may indeed be 
undercharging one person as compared with another, or as compared 
with the assessment made on the same person in another department. 
Of course all this provides much employment, and.succeeds in causing 

a good deal of irritation among the public at large. 

The problem of making assessments when parents are moving 
about the country from one job to another, when bombs may destroy 
the home and alter a man’s livelihood, when overtime payments are 
increasing and at the same time the cost of living is rising, becomes 
a nightmare, and in practice the assessments can only be approxi- 
mate. Meanwhile the income tax inspectors have their own assess- 
ments of income, and thus records are multiplied four and fivefold 
and no use is made of existing information contained in official 
records. In practice the method of assessment fails, because the man 
who refuses to pay until the last resort finds that his arrears can be 
excused, that his assessment can be reduced, and that he can evade 
payment altogether if he is conveniently unemployed when the case 
comes before court. The man who uncomplainingly pays his assess- 
ment, even when his circumstances get worse, is therefore penalised. 

Until there is special research into the cost of recovering expenses 
it is impossible to say how far the present system is successful. 
Whitaker’s Almanack shows that the cost of administration of 
industrial assurance is over 30 per cent. of the premium. Here there 
is no problem of assessment of incomes, and the class from which 
the money is collected is much the same as the class which makes 
most use of the social services, so that it is not unlikely that expenses 
may be compared. As compared with the insurance officer, however, 
the assessment officer has to assess incomes, and it is probable that 
60 per cent. of those investigated are not assessable in the first 
instance, and some 30 per cent. of the money which ought to have 
been paid has to be written off as irrecoverable in one way or another. 
It is very improbable that the cost of recovery of expenses schemes 
is less than 334 per cent. of the income collected. The expense to 
the country is not, however, limited to the office costs alone, since 
the persons paying often send money through the post, and therefore 
in war-time we must consider the cost of postage and of poundage 
on postal orders, all of which absorbs labour. 

Whatever scheme is ultimately adopted there is certainly good 
reason for assessment committees to be responsible for the recovery 
of all expenses for social services within a given district. The district 
chosen should not be too large so that members of the committee have 
a reasonable chance of knowing the circumstances of the persons 
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charged, except in large towns. Even as rates are collected by the 
borough treasurer’s department regardless of the allocation of the 
rates, so recovery for social services could be the work of a separate 
department, quite apart from the departments administering the 
services themselves. If assessment committees were allowed access 
to income tax records a good deal of duplicated work would be 
abolished, but of course income tax is based on the income for the 
past year while assessments are usually made on current income. 

If social services were provided free the local authorities would 
have to raise the equivalent income in one way or another. In war- 
time at any rate the drawbacks of the rating system are only too 
obvious, since the population of a town may well alt r considerably 
and yet its rateable value remain the same. If, there ore, rates were 
abolished and a local form of income tax adopted, then local assess- 
ment committees could immediately tax the income of evacuees, while 
it would take years for a rating assessment to be adjusted to the new 
conditions. There would of course be many difficulties in making 
such a change, but this is not the place to consider them. I only 
wish to emphasise the inconsistencies of the present lack of system 
and the need for a uniform method of assessment, or non-assessment. 
One thing is certain, namely, that a simplification of the present 
methods would remove a constant source of trouble, and sometimes 
injustice, and would free a not inconsiderable volume of labour for 
more useful purposes. 
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Administrative and other 


Experiences of a Borstal Governor 
By C. T. CAPE 


HE administration of Borstals comes under the Prison Com- 
mission which is a body corporate, with a common seal and 
power to hold land. Subject to the control of the Home Secretary in 
matters of policy, the general superintendence, control and inspection 
of prisons and Borstals is vested in the Prison Commissioners and 
their Inspectors. For accounting purposes the Prison Commission is 
a separate department with its own vote, for which the Chairman, 
who is one of the three Commissioners, is the Accounting Officer. Of 
the other two Commissioners, one is the Medical Commissioner. 
There are five ‘‘ Assistant Commissioners and Inspectors,’’ one of 
whom is Secretary to the Commission. 

The method of administration is based on rigid uniformity, 
although the tendency these days is towards greater elasticity and 
freedom of development. The Commissioners issue their decision of 
policy in a comprehensive body of Standing Orders which regulate the 
day-to-day working of establishments in the closest detail. 

The staff of these establishments consist of ‘‘ superior ’’ and 
‘“ subordinate ’’ officers. The responsible head of each establishment 
is the Governor, who is assisted in some cases by a Deputy Governor. 
The staff of a Borstal Institution consists of a Governor, a Deputy 
Governor, Chaplain, Medical Officer, Housemasters, Steward and 
Clerical Staff, House Officers with a Chief Officer at the head of this 
discipline staff, Hospital Officers (including a Nursing Sister), Works 
Staff, Farm Bailiff, and skilled instructors in the various trades. 

The particular Borstal which has been my charge for the past five 
years and where before that I was Deputy Governor, is the first 
‘‘ Open ”’ Borstal in this country. This means that until the opening 
of this establishment all persons undergoing Borstal training did so in 
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places of safe custody. It was then felt that the time had come when 
under the scheme of classification there were lads who could be 
trained more successfully where safe custody would not be the first 
problem of administration. 

The story has been told before and by much abler writers than 
myself. I repeat it briefly. 

In December 1929, sixty selected lads with a staff were collected 
at a Borstal in Middlesex. In May 1930, after months of intensive 
training and further selection, forty-three lads with a staff not amount- 
ing to a dozen set out from a valedictory service to march one hundred 
and thirty miles to the site of the new Borstal somewhere in England. 
There were many who considered what we were attempting as 
ridiculous and even hopeless. But there were those who mattered, 
who, like ourselves, believed in our venture. Entertained at each of 
our stopping places by Toc H, our journey was more a royal 
progress than prisoners under escort. It was one of the most enjoy- 
able weeks of my life. We were so fit that we were always ahead of 
our marching schedule. We never had one moment’s trouble. 
Everyone was in the best of spirits and humour. To this day, so far 
as I know, a certain village believes it was visited by a party of 
South Australian Sea Scouts! I never discovered who started that 
hare. At any rate no one except those concerned knew or even 
guessed our real antecedents. 

Arriving at our destination, we found an estate of over five 
hundred acres of farm and park land, set in the midst of most 
attractive undulating country. Our tents pitched alongside the 
farmhouse which was our headquarters, we settled down to the dual 
task of developing and building the new institution, and more impor- 
tant still, the creation of a new ideal and a new spirit. 

For two years we lived under camp conditions in tents or huts 
according to the season. The Governor, W. W. Llewellin, in fact, 
lived the five years he was with us in a tent, thus completely refuting 
the theories of the medical experts! These camp conditions required 
completely new administration, for while Standing Orders could be 
equal to almost any occasion within the walls of a normal establish- 
ment, time and time again we happily found nothing to direct us, so 
that we were free to make our own decisions. That the Commis- 
sioners, knowing this state of affairs, played the Nelson game 
superbly, aware at the same time that ultimate responsibility rested 
on their shoulders, is the highest tribute I can and do pay to them 
as enlightened and progressive administrators. 

As an illustration of the amusing situations that arose, I remember 
one among many other hectic hours, when at midnight, all the farm 
horses got out of their field and, stumbling into the camp, panicked 
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over the ropes and about the tents. Getting them back into their field 
took some time. It was then discovered that two lads were missing 
and a search was commenced for them. Returning in the early hours, 
as dawn came a breathless farm hand burst in with the news that the 
haystacks were on fire. 

Looking up the Governor’s Journal for those days, incident upon 
incident is recalled, sometimes grave, sometimes ludicrous, yet always 
the work went forward. 


Then it was that after five years the decision was made to open a 
second Borstal on the same lines, and there was no question that the 
man to do the job was the one who had so successfully set us on our 
feet, so Llewellin left and it fell to my lot to undertake the respon- 
sibilities and duties of Governor. What these have been I will try 
to indicate. 


The Works Department has a Clerk of Works and an Engineer on 
the place. The Instructors, of whom there have been about twenty, 
have instructed the lads in their trades. Except for the steel frames, 
the entire work of construction, including thirty quarters for the staff, 
has been done by the lads. While the technical and expert know- 
ledge of the Clerk of Works and the Engineer is obviously directing 
this work, it has meant that the head of the establishment, on whom 
rests ultimate responsibility, has had to make himself as au fait as 
possible with the work of this department. Plans, estimates, drains, 
foundations, walls, roofs, bricklaying, joinery, plumbing, fitting, 
electrical work, decorating and finishing have all had to be under- 
stood and then decisions made. 


For my part I find it hard to say whether this or the development 
of the estate, with its gardens, woods, market gardens and farms, has 
been more fascinating. Here again one started as a complete tyro, 
but the years have brought experiences and knowledge which make 
life in a rural area a complete joy. The cattle market is no longer 
just a medley of men and animals. With our dairy herd of T.T. 
Ayrshire cows and a herd of Angus for fat stock, it has been possible 
to learn much more than mere text-books teach. Sheep, pigs, arable, 
pasture, drainage, farm buildings, horses, tractors, hedges, dykes, all 
assume a new meaning. I remember how the Farm Bailiff and I 
hugely enjoyed our private joke when a distinguished official who was 
inspecting the place, on being shown the pigsties, his attention having 
been attracted by the farrowing rails, exclaimed, ‘‘ What! Central 
heating for pigs! ’’ 

But most absorbing and strenuous of all has been the direction of 
the staff and of the inmates. The staff, with a variety of specialised 
knowledge, each striving loyally for his own department, each with 
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his or her own idiosyncracy and talents, is a fascinating study. Here 
is a variety of educational, social and cultural backgrounds, public 
school and university, the Services, technicians and professions, all to 
be welded together to make by their united contribution a whole that 
has the inspiration, power and ability essential to a Borstal staff. 


The inmates come from every part of the country and sometimes 
overseas. Their life histories offer a field of study for social problems 
and social reconstruction which are at once both absorbing and dis- 
tressing. Each case requires diagnosis and prescription. Scientific 
skill and friendly contact play their part. This requires an almost 
encyclopedic knowledge, a catholicity of tastes, an ability to be all 
things to all men which would make a demand on the powers of the 
great Apostle himself. It is essential to understand that while all 
things are lawful all things are not expedient. At the same time 
“* Safety first ’’ is not our watchword. There is a time for dignity 
and a time, if one knows how to do it, and how few do, to play the 


fool in the Shakespearian sense. Bad times when mercy seasons. 


justice, and some when justice must be unflinchingly administered. 


Here is a list of some of the general activities of a Borstal. 
Moral and ethical training, psychological treatment, vocational 
guidance and trade instruction, educational work varying from the 
teaching of illiterates to those of matriculation standard, art classes, 
hobbies, music, drama, opera, scouting, hiking, folk dancing, 
physical training and gymnastics, the games—swimming, football, 
cricket, athletics. 


Somehow or other the Governor is in touch with these activities 
and by his interest encourages teachers and pupils. That is the 
standard required by the Commissioners. 


Here let me say that this work brings one at some time or other 
into touch with almost every department of central or local govern- 
ment. These contacts have always been to me occasions of interest 
and enlightenment. 


The job is a strain, physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. 
One is literally trying to give of oneself apparently without respite. 
There are no hours. Being residential, one does not leave the office 
and get away from it. Except when on leave the responsibility never 
passes to another. 


There are anxious times, moments when immediate decisions must 
be made, rightly or wrongly, unpleasant occasions, bitter disappoint- 
ments. Yet there are, too, the letters, the visits, the chance meetings 
with our old boys, which are an encouragement and joy. These are 
our reward. 
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Administrative Experiences of Borstal Governor 


The memorial tablet to that great penal administrator, Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles Brise, has these words: — 


‘‘ He determined to save the young and careless from a wasted 
life of crime. Through his vision and persistence, a system of 
repression has been gradually replaced by one of leadership and 
training. We shall remember him as one who believed in his 
fellow-men.”’ 


Determination, vision, persistence, and above all an honest belief 
in our fellow-men, are what we still attempt and dare in the share 
that we have in the great work of public administration. 





On the Judicious Allocation of Staff 


Being Extracts from the Sir George Murray 
Essay Competition, 1940 


By FREDERICK vw. KIRBY 


] HAVE found most interesting the recent emphasis placed on that 
basic essential of efficiency in administration, the recruitment 
of officers, and was particularly delighted with Mr. R. S. Parker’s 
excellently clear and impartial presentation of the problem and its 
possible solutions in which he correlated and comparatively set to 
rest many of the points which had been turning in my mind. (See 
article in September issue of The Journal of the Australian Regional 
Groups of the Institute of Public Administration.) 

With a feeling of satisfaction at the more or less closed position 
of this troublésome phase, my thoughts travelled on to the almost 
as important aspect of the use to be made of the staff and the method 
of utilisation, once the staff is obtained. Having seen so much waste 
of potentialities in intellect and effort in the mill of the public service, 
I feel more or less bound to draw attention to the need for using in 
the best possible manner the material that may be obtained by any 
recruiting system. . 

The better the recruiting system the more the pity that the product 
should be wasted. The benefit of the best possible disposition of 
officers is twofold, and still again cumulative in that both the 
organisation and the individual are benefited in the first instance, 
and then, after that, both the improved organisation and the 
improved individual should be a further benefit to each other. 

The organisation is benefited directly by the more efficient work 
produced immediately. The individual is benefited by the fact that 
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On the Judicious Allocation of Staff 


his work becomes more than simply a job. It has an interest to 
him and he identifies his own personality, aims, pride and conscience 
with the success and quality of his work. 

The main point is that the greater part of one’s life is spent in 
work. If this work is not satisfying, does not allow of any self- 
expression or interest, is a grind, then no matter how hard he or 
she may try to apply himself to an unsuited task, that person’s life 
is relatively empty. To avoid or prevent such emptiness is far more 
important than is generally realised. From an extreme and mundane 
angle, it is the source of more sickness, and therefore more sick 
leave, than is realised generally. The task, then, is to see that each 
man and woman is employed on those duties in which he can be of 
the most service and value and where his own particular innate 
intelligence, training and aptitude have greatest scope. 

It will be seen that routine workers do not present the same diff- 
culties of management as do those trained for responsibility. But 
even when dealing with routine workers the important need still 
remains of picking out those men fit for other and better jobs. The 
difficulty here is that an officer may ,appear only average or may 
even meet with disfavour from undiscerning or rule-of-thumb seniors 
of whom there are many in the middle ranks. 

The obvious solution is the appointment of a personnel manager 
within the managing board or authority whose sole or, at least, 
main responsibility is the oversight and investigation and subsequent 
allocation of staff. It is too much to expect from an officer burdened 
with other duties or frequent recruiting interviews, responsibility for 
such a vital province, nor is it certain that an officer picked at random 
from among staff already existing and performing say clerical work 
will necessarily meet requirements. 

The importance of the right man in this key position cannot be 
over-emphasised. He will need to be a man of special knowledge, 
intelligence, training, excellent common sense, wide experience, 
perhaps to some extent a practical psychologist, just, understanding, 
easy to talk to and of many other qualities. Indeed, to be absolutely 
ideal, he would need to be a superman, but the 100 per cent. is 
practically unobtainable in human spheres, so that this does not 
destroy the practicability of the idea which in any case has been 
proven in practice before to-day. 

From a public service viewpoint particularly, it may appear un- 
desirable in some ways to have a personnel manager dealing in a 
sole capacity with transfers of this nature, but, if it is wished that 
interviewing committees should continue to be used as they are at 
present in some cases, the addition of this man as a member of the 
committees should prove invaluable. His knowledge should carry 
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much weight, and his services and advice should rank with those 
of technical or other experts to which we are quite accustomed. 

One of the duties of a personnel manager should be by inter- 
views or any other available means to discover and encourage 
promising talent. 

By his agency it should be possible to avoid, at least in so far 
as personnel management is concerned, the impersonality which 
curses huge undertakings. It should also tend to stop the harm 
which results when anyone feels too consciously their insignificance 
in the huge machine which employs them. 

To date, just like administration as an art or science, psychology 
has been young and unaccepted, but it is most pleasing to see the 
extensions of the use of vocational guidance in staff matters recently 
introduced in recruitment in New South Wales and the gradual 
infiltration of psychological method into practical application. There 
should be great scope for the use of the relevant principles in the 
management of large staffs, and a personnel manager such as I 
have in mind cannot disregard the assistance offered in this 
direction. 

It is not too much to expect the allocation of a suitable staff to 
personnel purposes in large undertakings of long life when one con- 
siders the returns and the fact that it might mean a lessening of 
managerial numbers because of concentrated efficiency. 


RESPONSIBILTY 


The most evident of these returns would come from the fact that 
there would be placed in positions of responsibility those persons 
whose pleasure it is to take on the responsibility offered and who 
would have the greatest chances of fulfilling their duties with the 
optimum effect. 

I place this stress on responsibility because in it I see the culmina- 
tion of administrative technique and the guiding light of the 
administrator. No administrative head can expect or be expected 
to perform or give detailed attention to all the duties or problems 
of a large organisation. His real role is that of general oversight, 
direction and responsibility for the work of those under him. He 
does not do the actual work but sees that it is done by those under 
him and in the best possible manner, giving guidance and general 
policy directions where necessary. 

This all leads up to the fact that he must divide the functions and 
processes of his charge and allocate specific duties, either functional 
or departmental, or both, to men responsible to him, and it is on the 
calibre of these units of his staff and on his own skill, perception 
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On the Judicious Allocation of Staff 


and control of alloction that his own success depends. If he has 
men on whom he can rely, firstly because of their ability, and 
secondly because he knows that it is their pride and intrinsic interest 
in their work as well as their sense of responsibility to him that will 
make them reliable from his point of view, he will be a happier 
man and sleep much more peacefully than under more uncertain 
circumstances. 

Now, just as the administrative head or heads cannot be expected 
to know the full and intricate details of the parts of their organisa- 
tion, so we cannot expect them to have an intimate knowledge of 
the many peculiarities (using the word in its correct sense) of each 
individual of a large staff. This is the proper province of the 
personnel manager and the officers responsible to him. He then 
becomes the man on whom the directorate relies for this section of 
information. 

Such an arrangement not only ensures that this aspect receives 
due consideration and all the expert attention necessary, but frees 
the board or directorate from the clutter of investigating troubles 
which arise as the result of the wrong placement of men. It further 
should tend to do away with much unnecessary interference with 
the internal arrangements within departments, where this is found 
necessary as the result of mismanagement due to untrained, un- 
qualified or, perhaps, wrongly trained or qualified people who, even 
though their talents and intelligence might be of quite a high standard 
in their own respective spheres, are not at home or competent in 
other spheres. An engineer is not likely to be a good accountant 
without specific training; an accountant is not necessarily a good 
administrator, any more than a doctor, though good or perhaps out- 
standing in his profession, is bound to make even an average success 
of managerial or executive work. In fact, the tendency should be 
to be very wary of any bias, particularly where it has been associated 
with long practice because of the narrowness of vision which may 
result and because of the possibility of the placing of undue emphasis 
on those matters or aspects with which contact has caused familiarity. 

The time has gone when administration was considered the 
province and playground of anyone with rule-o’-thumb ideas, and 
gone with it should be the method of placing people, especially in 
positions of authority, because of convenience arising from either 
their being on the spot or because of haphazard knowledge like that 
of ‘‘ the devil one knows ’’ or salary considerations. The benefits 
of these convenient methods are immediate and evident possibly 
or they would not be availed of, but they are open to the same 
objection as all other short-range methods. The ends which should 
be the main consideration are avoided. These ends can only be 
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obtained by long-term planning, and long-term methods are not too 
much to ask in a never-ending undertaking such as government. 


EXPERIENCE BY TRANSFERS 


A most valuable avenue from two points of view which is aot 
availed of in any rational way in some services is the changing 
around of younger men for the sake of experience. 

This changing offers two opportunities; firstly, that of getting 
valuable experience by introduction to other people’s methods and 
a diversity of functions; and secondly, that of seeing and allowing 
the individual to find his own aptitudes and leanings. 

A broadening and maturity of outlook is facilitated together with 
a real opportunity to escape from the narrowing, hedging effects of 
confinement to the parochial methods and practices of one depart- 
ment, and possibly to hidebound and less efficient subheads. 

The existence and acceptance of this definite machinery and 
custom of transfer would do much to end the conflict of loyalties in 
the minds of junior members to those to whom they have become 
accustomed. This cannot be disregarded as a force acting against 
transfer. This conflict between reason and loyalty to individuals 
or individual departments, should be removed without destroying 
morale which is so important and valuable, and this is only possible 
where a definite practice of transfer exists. 


CO-OPERATION WITH EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


The rational promulgation of this scheme of transfers and allot- 
ment will require a study of the positions and tasks as well as of 
the men. Co-operation will be needed between educational authori- 
ties and the personnel manager and/or his staff. 

This co-operation will entail a correlation between the outline and 
details of the jobs, which knowledge would appear to rest in the 
managing authority, and on the other hand, the courses of the 
university, technical or other educational authorities whose own 
people could best be expected to be conversant with the value of the 
respective courses. 

The fact that money is now being spent ‘ig governments on train- 
ing and equipping staff should prove a great help in having steps 
taken to ensure that the money is well spent and made to return a 
dividend or value. It has been spent in the Commonwealth and 
certain private enterprises for some time, and there is evidence that 
in at least one State recent progressive steps should keep this expendi- 
ture more in view. 
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Evacuation Survey 
By RicHARD PapLey and MarcareT Cote. Pp. 296. (Routledge.) 10s. 6d. 


Tue authors, who are supported by sixteen other contributors, per- 
form a difficult task successfully. The reader is presented, from 
semi-official and unofficial points of view, with a critical survey of 
the national evacuation scheme and its effect, in practice, upon the 
social services, local government, and upon family and communal 
life. It is a strange picture of unco-ordinated activities. The diffi- 
culty of presenting such a picture successfully lies in the lack of 
determination, consistency and policy on the part of responsible 
Government Departments. The authors had also to face a further 
difficulty in that the Departments concerned could not, in many 
instances, provide statistics as to the precise number of people who 
had been involved in various movements from and to evacuation 
areas. 

There is plenty of material from which to draw conclusions of a 
more rational kind than those based on the ‘‘ verminous children ”’ 
and “‘ hard-hearted hosts ’’ headlines which the Press provided. The 
authors point out that Ministerial platitudes cannot, by themselves, 
eliminate differences between habits of social classes, or even between 
those of town and country workers. When the circumstances involve 
intimate domestic contact for an unspecified period of time, it would 
be surprising and unnatural if a good deal of bickering did not ensue. 
When people were asked and had agreed to receive children, they 
could not but be inconvenienced when instructed that they should 
receive pregnant women on a minute’s notice. Other people, of 
advanced years, to whom adults would have been acceptable, were 
suddenly provided with exuberant children to whom they were quite 
unfitted to act as hosts. Numerous irritating incidents of this kind 
could have been eliminated if evacuating authorities had adhered to 
their own plans, partial and inadequate as they were. 
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The authors deal with the poor response to the scheme on the part 
of its apparently indifferent beneficiaries. Undoubtedly, family ties 
militated strongly against the evacuation of mothers and children. 
But, so far as children are concerned, my own observations indicate 
that the expense factor was an even greater obstacle: the Government 
allowances, adequate as they may seem on paper, do not cover all 
the necessary expenditure, unless one applies ‘‘ Old Poor Law ” 
standards and makes the relationship between child and parent 
purely a financial one; this sometimes appears to be the official view. 
It cannot be said, either, that the allowances provide for cases such 
as those of men working away from home, whose families are also 
evacuated, and who, thereby, must support a kind of three-fold 
domestic establishment. 

There will be many readers who will differ from the conclusions 
given in an Appendix on ‘‘ Camps.’’ It will be a pity if the supply 
of money and material is so insurmountable a problem as the authors 
suggest. Camps, experience has proved, are free from the more 
unpleasant features of private billeting. Health, food and education 
become comparatively easy problems when children are grouped 
together in this fashion. Associated with camps are other forms of 
group evacuation to large houses, suitably reconstructed. It can 
hardly be said that resources of that kind have been exhausted. 


The section on Evacuation is of such value that it is difficult to 
select for quotation any specific passage. But this and all other 
Sections would have been greatly enriched with material if Scotland 
had been included in the scope of the survey; for, in Scotland, all 
the absurdities of the scheme were carried to their logical conclusion. 
Each reader, however, will note facts which are confirmed by his own 
experience and many which seem contradictory. But there is no room 
for fierce debate here if it is remembered that this is in the nature of 
the material, which is very human indeed. In examining the political 
and official elements involved, other canons are necessary. Officials 
and politicians are human, too, but we reasonably expect them to 
conform to certain standards of political and administrative efficiency 
and foresight. Everyone will, unfortunately but justifiably, be united 
in deploring the manner in which the scheme was conceived, 
developed and applied. Did the cause of the poor response to the 
evacuation appeal lie in the fact, as Mrs. Cole suggests, that ‘‘ it was 
drawn up by minds that were military, male and middle-class ’’? 
The authors give their arguments in detail and they are worth reading. 

What is important, whether one agrees with any particular line of 
reasoning or not, is the dangerous apparent tendency to assume that, 
in tackling problems affecting the ‘‘ man in the street,’’ second-best 
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results are good enough; that a job must be done badly before it is 
done well—if at all. The importance of this aspect struck me very 
forcibly while listening to some of my fellow-soldiers, Londoners, 
discussing the Press intimation that tunnel shelters were now to be 
extended on a considerable scale. ‘‘ If it is right now, why was it 
opposed by the Government previously, when the Press and various 
interested bodies were demanding that these precise steps should be 
taken?’’ Or, ‘‘ Why wait till fifteen months of war have passed and 
three months of Blitzkrieg when the recnt history of Europe till 
September, 1939, had warned us what to prepare for?’’ The ques- 
tions were put much more crudely and forcibly than that. I threw 
the Evacuation Scheme into the ring and was overwhelmed at the 
bitterness with which its workings were described. 

This tendency to mediocre performance, to lack of human sym- 
pathy, is perhaps rather more apparent to men in the Forces than to 
civilians. It is to be hoped that authority will realise in time that 
unnecessary mistakes are extremely dangerous when their conse- 
quencies can be measured numerically in terms of human lives—or 
deaths, by the usually docile citizen, whether in the Forces or in the 
factory. 

As a result of experience and discussion, to which the authors 
have made a valuable contribution, can we now hope that evacuation 
and the related question of A.R.P. will be dealt with in such a manner 
as to inspire public confidence? The belated steps for the construction 
of deeper shelters are in the right direction. It is probably true that 
evacuation cannot now catch public imagination to any great degree 
because of its notorious past. A.R.P., therefore, assumes greater 
importance than before. Doubtless, this point would have been made 
by the authors had they not completed their survey in the first half 
of last year. In any case, A.R.P. provides an opportunity which, 
properly utilised, may be the means of restoring public confidence in 
certain Government Departments. Public administration, especially 
in war-time, has so many aspects which are necessarily unpopular, 
that those for which public support can be won are of ten-fold 
importance. Really bold policy in A.R.P. (and evacuation) is the 
need of the moment; that is, a policy which will not be scrapped by 
pressure of predictable events, which will have standards as high as 
those which, in times of peace, prevail in the administration of our 
social services. To the argument that it cannot be done because the 
country is at war, we must reply that high standards must be main- 
tained precisely for this reason. To do otherwise is real defeatism. 

Such is the impression which the authors have made on one reader. 


JOHN S. COVENTRY. 
Z 
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Regional Rate Differences 


THE Harvard Quarterly Journal of Economics for August, 1940, 
contains an article by Mr. Michael Daly on “‘ Regional Differences in 
Rates and Rateable Values in England and Wales, 1921-36.’’ The 
crux of Mr. Daly’s work is in the several detailed tables analysing 
the rate poundage changes during the period. His regional classifica- 
tion is that used by the Registrar-General, and consists of 12 areas, 
e.g., West Midlands, South Wales, Lancashire and Cheshire, etc. 
He has arranged all the rate poundages so as to show for each year 
the highest, lowest, median, upper and lower quartile, upper and 
lower decile in each region. The three conclusions which he draws 
from this analysis are as follows:— 

(i) If one lives in a low-rated town in a region generally noted 
for its high rates, the advantage of moving to another town in a 
prosperous area is relatively slight. 

(ii) The saving in rates caused by moving from a region 
generally noted for its high rates to the South-east and Midlands 
multiplies very significantly as the choice of location gets nearer 
the choice between the highest rated towns in each area. 

(iii) There is little or no tendency for the rates in the pros- 
perous areas to approximate to those in less fortunate areas. 

Mr. Daly is aware that rate poundage is not always a good basis 
of comparison and, therefore, tries to tackle the question of the lack 
of uniformity in assessments. He does this largely by an account 
of recent valuation history and some statements without much 
supporting evidence. Among such statements are ‘‘ the under-assess- 
ment of pre-war working-class houses . . . in the mining areas of 
South Wales and Durham is probably greater than elsewhere ’’: 
‘* post-war working-class houses are assessed fairly equally through- 
out the country ’’: and “‘ council -houses are probably the most 
under-assessed of all classes of houses.’’ Should the Departmental 
Committee set up to consider the problem of the revaluation of house 
property ever publish the statistical evidence which it collected from 
rating authorities, it will be possible to check most of Mr. Daly’s state- 
ments. In the meantime one would have liked to have seen him 
produce some supporting evidence. Indeed, it is not altogether clear 
what the writer means by under- or over-assessment. At one point 
he says that shops are probably more highly assessed in the pros- 
perous towns of the South-east and Midlands than elsewhere, and 
advances as the reason the greater competition by the multiple shops 
for favourable sites in these areas. Surely if shopkeepers are able 
and willing to pay more rent in prosperous areas it is not over-assess- 
ment for the rateable value to be correspondingly higher? 

D. N. CHESTER. 
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A.R.P.—and All That (and Other Wartime Stories) 


Compiled by C. Kent Wricut. [Illustrated by Eve SHELDON-WILLIAMS. 
(George Allen and Unwin.) 2s. 6d. 


It is a pleasure to commend to readers of the Journal this little book 
by the Town Clerk of Stoke Newington, also an active member of 
the Institute and the Council. Ina foreword Admiral Sir E. R. G. R. 
Evans says: “‘ This admirable booklet is just another shovelful of 
the goodwill and leadership that keep the home fires burning.’’ In 
a preface the author says: ‘‘ Of one thing Iam sure. If we can con- 
tinue to laugh in the face of the dangers, thrills, and discomforts 
caused by enemy air raids, we shall pull through.”’ 


The book is a compilation from various sources of stories, inci- 
dents, parodies, and cynical saws about A.R.P., air raid wardens, 
control rooms, and things in general. The paper wrapper shows a 
pair of lovers in gas masks, a key to much in the book. The love 
instinct, like other human instincts, lives through the Blitzkrieg, and, 
in jest or earnest, will survive till the earth is finally dissolved in 
wrack and ruin. The illustrations are excellent. Here we see the 
Germans’ idea of the pre-war, overfed Englishman, dropping the 
beefsteaks from his fork at breakfast when he hears alarming news. 
Here is a pair of females provided for wardens, under Home Office 
instructions. ‘‘ Females’’ was probably a telephonic mistake for 
‘“‘ free meals ’’; but, granted that the Home Office were to provide 
females, they are just the kind that the Home Office would have 
provided. There are reeling bacchanalians, male and female. There 
are pictures of the weird dreams and reactions of the subconscious that 
might be expected in times so disturbing. A lady in her dreams is 
inspired to verse, and, half asleep, gets up to record the deathless 
lines. In the morning they read thus:— 


‘“ Hogamus Higamus men are Polygamous, 
Higamus Hogamus women Monogamous.”’ 


There is an intriguing picture of a woman clothed watching a nude 
figure precipitated through a window. What this means exactly is 
not apparent. It may be a dream or a freak of the subconscious 
mind or simply an illustration of the effect of blast. An expiring 
woman is shown, beside an expiring cat, with the last words, “‘ I 
think geraniums smell just heavenly.”’ 


There is an amusing account of the proceedings in the control 
room of the village of Much Cowslip—quoted from ‘‘ Local Govern- 
ment Service.’’ .This, of course, is not to be taken too seriously. My 
experience is that there are no flies on village lads. At a push, there 
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is at least as much alertness and adaptability in the small towns and 
villages as in the large cities. 

There are jests at the B.B.C. and lugubrious programmes—but 
where should we be in these days without the B.B.C.? Also gibes at 
official circulars which say in a paragraph what might be said in 
three words. These circulars may become a nuisance if there are as 
many in A.R.P. as there are in the Home Guard. 

We are told that the Perfect Warden ‘‘ must be as brave as a 
lion, as strong as a bullock, as wise as an owl, as patient as a donkey, 
as industrious as a bee; possess the eye of an eagle, the sagacity of a 
philosopher, the hide of a rhinoceros, the tenacity of a bulldog, the 
meekness of a dove, the patience of a Job,’’ and so on; and if he can 
fill the bill he will get £3 5s. a week less insurance. It may be 
remarked here that Home Guard Commanders must possess the same 
qualities—but without the £3 5s. 

Here are two specimens of cynical saws—the first from a popular 
film: ‘‘ It’s curious that all the things I like best are either illegal or 
immoral—or fattening.’’ The second is anonymous and presumably 
comes from the author himself. ‘‘ The history of the world is the 
story of how different people have made the same mistake, and 
‘ Progress ’ is the occasional departure from this order when some- 
one has sufficient genius to think of a new sort of mistake to make.’’ 

Straight from the life are these two London notices:—(1) On a 
pub, “‘ No gas, no water, but good spirits ’’; and (2) outside a shop: 
“* Don’t look at our blasted windows. Come inside.’’ 

There is internal evidence that the book, or most of it, was written 
before September, 1940, for there is more than one reference to the 
reluctance of well-to-do London flat dwellers to approach one another 
and be introduced. It is inconceivable that the traditional aloofness 
of these Londoners survived the horrors of September and October. 

I agree with the author’s own suggestion that any air raid shelter 
should be regarded as unfurnished which does not contain a copy of 
this book. 


W. A. Ross. 
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Book Notes 


The Australian Journal, ‘‘ Public Administration,” June, 1940. 


AN eutstanding contribution to the June, 1940, issue of the Australian Public 
Administration, the journal of the Australian Regional Groups of the Institute, 
is an article by Professor F. A. Bland, in which he discusses with frankness and 
some wholesome plain-speaking the question, ‘‘ Does Totalitarianism Menace 
Australian Democracy? ’’ It is not possible conquest by a foreign Power with 
which he is concerned, but the danger, as disclosed by past and present features 
in Australian public life, of an unintended and unconscious drift towards State 
regimentation, which in the end would have little to distinguish it from a 
deliberately imposed authoritarianism. Along with the warning go pertinent 
indications of the steps which should be taken to preserve freedom, especially 
that aspect of it we call tolerance, and at the same time secure efficient govern- 
ment and administration. A searching and stimulating article, which politicians, 
the public and officials alike would do well to read and take to heart. But they 
will probably not be as grateful to Professor Bland as they ought to be: telling 
unpleasant truths seldom brings popularity. 

Other articles in the journal are on “‘ Training for Administration in New 
Zealand,’’ by R. S. Parker; ‘‘ Medical Aspects of Water Supply Administration,’ 
by G. L. Saunders; and ‘‘ Local Government in South Australia,’’ by V. S. 
Sheppard. 

A. J. W. 


“The New Zealand Journal of Public Administration,” June, 1940. 


The New Zealand Journal of Public Administration for June, 1940, contains a 
straightforward account, with little critical comment, of ‘‘ Whitley Councils in the 
British Public Service,’’ by J. L. Robson; a thoughtful paper on “‘ Incentives and 
Public Service,’’ by N. C. Bradley; and a full description of ‘‘ The Organisation of 
Agricultural Research and its Co-ordination with Extension Work in the United 
States,’’ by J. G. Gibb. It also contains a Report on the National Conference 
of the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration, and some excellent book 
reviews. 

An item of special interest is an account of the selection of the first nine 
members of the public service to hold full-time scholarships at Victoria College 
University, Wellington, under a scheme which has been inaugurated by the New 
Zealand Government. This scheme, it is remarked, “‘ is, in its completeness, 
without precedent in any other country. It is an experiment upon which great 
hopes are placed.’’ Certainly this fresh example of the pioneering spirit in New 
Zealand will be watched with interest in Great Britain. 

AS We 
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The Yenching Journal of Social Studies. Vol. III, No. 1. (Published semi-annually 

by Yenching University, Peking, China.) $1.25 U.S. 

In this issue Dr. Ch’eng-Hsin Chao continues his study of China’s population by 
examining that characteristic feature which he calls ‘‘ familism,’’ i.e., the general 
urge to perpetuate the family through male descent. This, by itself, is not peculiar 
to China. What is important, however, is that this social convention, although 
withering away, still exerts some influence on the size of China’s population. 
Information is given showing, by sample, the extent to which the institution 
survives in certain districts. 

The writer indicates an interesting paradox which, one gathers, has often 
been overlooked. Briefly, it is that this attempt to strengthen and enlarge the 
family by begetting many sons has a restrictive effect on the size of the total 
population. Girl-children, even where economic conditions do not require it, 
are neglected and weakened by heavy work, so that the lordly males upon whom 
the family’s immortality depends may surely survive. What consequences follow 
can be seen in mortality statistics as well in the lack of balance between the male 
and female sections of the population. Large numbers of potentially fertile women 
die before reaching maturity. This wastage, suggests the author, is restrictive 
of the development of China’s population. 

The information on ancestor worship and the conventions governing relations 
between parent and children show from how many angles this question may be 
approached. Dr. Chao gives them all due weight. Not every anthropologist 
is so fortunate as to have at his disposal fairly lusty specimens of dying human 
institutions. 

Mr. J. B. Tayler contributes the second and final part of ‘‘ The Theory of 
Co-operation: A Preface to Social Economy.’’ This part is much less factual 
than its predecessor. Mr. Tayler is concerned, not merely to describe the develop- 
ment of co-operation in China, but to justify, thereby, some very familiar ethical 
conceptions about liberty, violence or non-violence and so forth. His statements 
on personal liberty are not inconsistent with the principles of the movement 
which he describes. But what about those whose “ liberty ’’ is restricted by 
the development of the co-operative movement and who may not be prepared 
to retire quietly in face of moral appeals from professors? There is not one 
liberty; there are many kinds of liberties, all concrete and some mutually exclusive. 
Idealist philosophers, think ‘‘ good ’’ words justify their own existence. Mr. 
Tayler has this attitude, and it is not convincing in 1941. 

It is in his references to means and ends that Mr. Tayler seems most remote 
from reality. Roughly, he agrees with Mr. Aldous Huxley on the impossibility 
of social progress through violent means. The Co-operative Movement in China 
has been devveloping in the midst of, and partly as a result of, a violent struggle 
against foreign domination. In the course of this violent struggle it is generally 
admitted that China has made relatively great advances in many departments of 
life. This idolatry towards ‘‘ first principles’’ and ‘‘ golden rules ’”’ of ethics 
would, in practice, undo much of the good work he describes so ably. 

There is an annotated bibliography in the First Anglo-China War and the 
usual forthright review section. 

J. S. CovEntrRY. 


‘The Public Opinion Quarterly. Vol. 4, No. 3. September, 1940. 

Two articles in this issue relate to the war. The first, ‘‘ America Faces the War,”’ 
a study in public opinion by Hadley Cantril, provides an interesting survey of 
the results of public opinion polls up to July, 1940, illustrated graphically. Six 
tentative generalisations are offered, the truth of some at least of which have 
been only too vividly realised in recent history. ‘‘ Public opinion,’’ says Mr. 
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Book Notes 


Cantril, ‘‘ does not anticipate emergencies; it only reacts to them.’’ Further, 
‘‘ Public opinion does not remain intensely aroused for a long time unless the 
people feel actually involved in conflict.’’ It is surprising to read, however, that 
he considers that ‘‘ the Government seems more remote and less personal to 
people who constitute the public ’’ during critical situations, particularly since 
he proceeds to point out that it is just in those critical times that people are 
willing to entrust more power to their recognised leaders. 

The second war article, by H. and R. Durant, reviews the German propaganda 
attack on British public opinion by ‘‘ Lord Haw-Haw of Hamburg ’’ up to ist 
August, 1940. This dummy figure of the ventriloquist, Dr. Goebbels, is said to 
have gained much of his audience because the British radio, unlike the American, 
possesses no alternative nationally known news-commentors such as Mr. Raymond 
Gram Swing or Mr. Fred Kaltenborn. 

The tremendous influence of the American Medical Association on the opinions 
of the nation’s doctors is the theme of an acid article by Mr. Oliver Garceau, 
‘“‘ Organised Medicine enforces its Party Line.’’ Sociologists who pin their faith 
upon the virtues of corporatism and the energies of voluntary groups will 
find that Mr. Garceau has provided some material of a pathological order which 
they would do well to ponder. The determined efforts the Association is said to 
make to win acceptance for what it considers the correct view, not merely in 
medical matters but in social and economic fields also, and the powerful weapons 
it can wield against dissident members are briefly surveyed. The paper is not, of 
course, a complete description of the various activities of the Association. In 
particular it would have been interesting to have had Mr. Garceau’s estimate of 
the work done by the A.M.A. in the name of protection for the American con- 
sumer of patent medicines, foods, toilet preparations, etc. 

Students of American political behaviour will read with interest the careful 
attempt by Dr. H. F. Gosnell and Mr. W. G. Colman to correlate voting trends 
in Pennsylvania with economic and social changes. Pennsylvania, in the present 
century, provides specially clear evidence of the remarkable change which has 
taken place in the political temper of contemporary America. 

The firm alliance cemented between big business and politics by Senator Boies 
Penrose had crumbled within ten years of his death in 1921. Although the authors 
succeed in demonstrating the not very surprising fact that index numbers of 
the State’s prosperity (compiled by counties) have a definite relationship with 
the strength of the Democratic Party’s vote, they confess themselves baffled by 
the task of disentangling the influences of such factors as party discipline and 
tradition, catholic sentiment, the influence of foreign-born voters, of. anti- 
prohibitionists, or of rural-farm elements. 

Two articles deal with what are described as employee relations and employee 
attitudes. The first, by Glenn Griswold, ‘‘ Public Relations Counsel ’’ to the 
Studebaker Corporation, is of the fortunately increasing number showing what 
a happy family they all are in modern U.S. industry. Some of the little dodges 
that produce such a pleasant atmosphere are described. Let us hope that it is 
merely an unworthy cynicism on the part of any critics who find some of them 
a little ‘‘ shy-making’’’ and savouring of that synthetic ‘‘ service,’’ commercialised 
Christmas goolwill, annual mother-love, etc., so prominent in the American scene 
which apparently combine a tonic influence upon social relationships with gratify- 
ing financial rewards for their inventors. 

Mr. Cole’s ‘‘ Survey of Employee Attitudes ’’ is a more scientific affair, though 
seeming in some respects at least hardly less naive. Among the “‘ interesting 
and sometimes startling facts ‘‘ which Mr. Cole reports are results of question- 
naires showing that men in possession of details about their employers’ financial 
position seem to like their jobs better than those not let into-such secrets. What 
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is perhaps equally important they then become very much less certain that the 
firm could pay them more; from which Mr. Cole concludes that ‘‘ Increased wages 
do not offer the most workable solution to the problem of wage satisfaction.”’ 
It will be sufficient to develop ‘‘ the conviction that wages are fair.’’ Other 
solutions lie in the discovery that men are more contented with their jobs if they 
are qualified for other jobs than that on which they are engaged; if they have 
personal relations with their employers (apparently ‘‘ personal messages from the 
‘ front office ’ when there is illness, at the Christmas season, and on birthdays ”’ 
will serve); if they are married; if they have opportunities for advancement. 

This paper, with its numerous statistical records, is a good example of the 
earnestness with which the industrial problem is being tackled in the U.S.A., and 
is also a good example of the predominently inductive American approach to 
discoveries already implicit in the sociological thought of writers of a generation 
earlier in Europe such as Dustcheim. It is curious that the affinity does not get 
more overt recognition. 

This interesting issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly also has a useful sum- 
mary of the radio Chain Broadcasting problem in the U.S.A., in addition te the 
usual reviews of new books, recent public opinion polls, and bibliography. 

PF, at. G 
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